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By nature, emulous and loving praise, man is the one braggart of the 
universe. The Hebrews even clothed their Jehovah with this quality as a 
controling attribute. To be modest is more rare in man than woman, and 
is a mark of distinction in him. If he does not boast of his achieve- 
ments, we laud them for him; and when a distinguished man dies, scores 
of common men bring themselves into momentary notice as devout worship- 
ers at the fallen man’s shrine. We boast of our achievements in civilization, 
and are fond of measuring the distance between ourselves and the primitive 
man, yet we retain many of the characteristics of the veriest savages. 
We build fires to attest our joy, and literally make huge noises to cele- 
brate our achievements. We murder and slay as savages always have, 
and build up a pile of senseless stones to immortalize our greatest man. 
To-day we complete the rock monument of Washington; we celebrate 
the event with salvos of artillery, and congratulate ourselves upon a great 
deed accomplished. We have secured the stone-immortality of George 
Washington, and have done our duty. We are never to escape the age 
of stone. 

As a rule, men are remembered as long as they deserve to be. A man’s 
life is his only fitting monument. What irony so bitter as the question: 
‘*Whose monument is this?’”’ The man has disappeared, and here is a 
stone-exclamation point against inevitable forgetfulness. The world is too 
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‘busy to preserve dead leaves even as specimens; let them rot where they 
fall, if haply the earth may be fertilized by their timely decay. 

I fear my present work will hardly be distinguishable from a very ordi- 
nary stone-heap near the grave of the distinguished dead, whose memory 
will survive, whatever we may do or say, with that of the great men of 
the remarkable time in which he lived and worked. How great those 
men were, what the real magnitude of the events of their time, we may 
never know. We were too near them, too much a part of them, what- 
ever may be our powers of observation, to correctly estimate their value 
and importance in the world’s history or that of our own country. Hun- 
dreds of pens are now busy indicting what the writers call history. When 
the real historian comes, fifty or one hundred years hence, what a dusting 
and crumpling of waste paper there will be! 

My labors will be of a man of the most singular and, in some ways, 
unfortunate modesty. In no way a builder of dead monuments, he was 
seemingly a careful, persistent destroyer of all the ordinary means from 
which his own personal history could be composed, or a memoir of his 
time and associates; an abhorer of pageantry of every kind for all occa- 
sions. Men living or dead were to be left as their lives and actions left 
them. One of the propelling forces of the war of the rebellion—a keen 
observer, seeing the best and worst of men, taking their best as no more 
than their country’s due—he was no lauder, no praiser, always speaking 
words of inspiration ; and, one of the few just in their estimates of men, he 
shrank from all pomp, all parade of woe, all funereal show of grief, when 
they fell by the wayside. 

The steadiest and most inflexible as the most radical of the supporters 
of the national cause, doing fullest justice to Mr. Lincoln, he shrank from 
the sable pageantry over his remains. In that he had no part; was not 
present as a spectator. The ‘‘catafalque,”’ with its blackness of drapery 
and sableness of plumes, with all the weary and public wail of woe, was 
to him meaningless, ludicrous, vainest mockery. For himself he probably 
never instituted a comparison between himself and another; never spent 
a moment in estimating the quality and rank of his own actions in the 
minds of men. It was his fortune to be as little the object of criticism, 
through a long conspicuous career, as any man in our history. To live 
and do heartily, with all his might, the things which came to his hands to 
do, never shirking, however onerous; never evading, however unpleasant ; 
seeking and meeting the hardest and worst, which yet some man must do; 
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living truth in his life, doing truth in his acts, speaking truth in his words; 
seeming not to care for words of blame or praise; tender, strong, of the 
heroic in mould of soul and heart, he lived, did his work, died, and was loved, 
trusted, feared and respected as few of his time were, and will be remem- 
bered. The least secretive of men, the openest of approach, the easiest 
to know, and one of the widest known, it is not easy, save in these broad, 
strong lines, to sketch him, or tell the story of his real life, so that the 
younger generation, the men who did not know him, will yet appreciate 
him for what he intrinsically was. He was a sayer of things to be re- 
peated, a doer of things to be told of. No one followed him around to 
note and preserve these ; no one has gleaned them up fora book. They 
are already matters of tradition. No man of his time wrote and left so 
few memorials of himself. He left none; no signor mark. Seemingly 
without the slightest literary instinct, the few papers he made were for a 
special purpose; that answered, they were destroyed. He seems sys- 
tematically to have destroyed papers. He kept no journal, made no diary, 
notes, or memoranda. At the end of a session or campaign, letters and 
papers of all descriptions, not in the form of printed books, were burned. 
Though a born warrior, no man so hated strife and every species of per- 
sonal warfare. He never had any. If differences arose, he settled them 
at once in the most direct and decisive way; ended them so that nothing 
remained—neither bitterness nor scandal. This disposition to make a 
total final end of things was at the bottom of his destruction of papers. 
If saved, somebody would want to pry into them, reopen old wounds, 
renew old strifes. Cut off all sources of evidence, and the thing would have 
to die. With him private history—the history of common men, the men 
with whom he daily associated—was of no account. It was a history of 
strifes and bickerings, of failures at the best. Let it perish. It was not 
necessary to the public history, the national annals, and he governed him- 
self accordingly, So he seldom or never spoke of himself to others, save 
sparingly to the most intimate. Though a man of thought, he was a man 
of action, of deeds, not of words and letters; and such, in the main, were 
his associates. A few instances of literary men who approached him for 
a purpose may have occurred. Their reception was not encouraging, and 
few save newspaper correspondents made him the subject of Jiterary labors. 
Though he did not at all share in the elder Senator Cameron’s attributed 
estimate of literary men, he did not seek, nor was he sought by them. 
Busy, content to do his work, doing more and doing better than was given 
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even to good workers, and when done, leaving it for the use and help it 
might be without an accompanying word of explanation of his motive, he 
‘permitted others to take the credit of it if they would. So he made his 
active, robust way, pushing intermeddlers out of it, dealing with the mo- 
mentous issues of his time unhesitatingly, boldly, wisely, at the centre of 
life and strength, careless of nothing save what was said of him, or the 
part he played in the great events of the great epoch. When his share 
of the work was done, when the underlying causes which changed some- 
what the configuration of the continent perished, without thought or care 
of how history might deal with him and his share in affairs, anxious only 
that what was gained should not be lost, he died. 

Such a man was not the product of accident. Such men never can be. 
Causes through generations must conspire to such results, the science of 
which is still to be searched out and formulated. We trace his parentage 
back through the four or five generations of Englishmen in America, of 
whom the history of the planting-time of New England makes honorable 
mention. A long-lived, tough, sinewy strain of men and women of 
varied endowments contributed their modified qualities to his make-up 
and furnishing-forth; men and women themselves to be changed, wrought, 
perfected, by the severest of Puritan schools, in the rigorous climate and 
ungenerous soil of Massachusetts, in its struggle for place and existence 
among new and old peoples. 

Ancient Medford, five or six miles to the northwest of more ancient 
Boston, at the head of navigation of the small Mystic river, which 
came to be famous for ship-building, was the Massachusetts seat of 
the Wades. Thither came Jonathan Wade from county of Norfolk 
(country of the Norse folk), England, in 1632. He seems for a time 
to have been at Ipswich, where he was a freeman in 1634. . He recieves 
much and honorable mention in the history of Medford. At what time 
he transferred himself to the latter place does not appear, probably some 
years later, for we find him buying four hundred acres of land on the 
south side of the river, near Medford bridge, October 2, 1656, of one 
Matthew Avery of Ipswich. He is spoken of as Major Wade, a man of 
worship, who paid the largest tax of any man in Medford. He gave the 
town a landing about 1680, one of several which Medford had. It is said 
the house he built and dwelt in there, though a wooden structure, was in 
a sound, habitable condition in 1855. Nothing is said of his wife or chil- 
dren save one. He died—one authority says in 1683, another, in 1689. He 
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was the father of Major Nathaniel Wade, the date of whose birth is not given, 
‘ The history mentions this Nathaniel. Dealing with churches, it gives this 
curious origin of pews in “meeting-houses” in New England. To call,the 
place of worship, made of sticks and stones, a church, savored too much 
of papacy, episcopacy, prelacy, for the severe Puritan, who, as is historic, 
made these structures like his religion, as ugly and uncomfortable as 
might be.. He did not believe in helps to virtue and religion. Both were 
rendered as forbidding as possible. No artificial means of heating their 
dreary meeting-houses was permitted; but when the proximity to fires, 
which have since generally died out, where their ministers kept them, is 
remembered, the rigors of even a New England winter went for little. 
By vote of the town on his petition, it was ordered—‘‘May 25, 1696, 
Major Nathaniel Wade shall have liberty to build a pew, in the meeting 
house, when he shall see reason to do so.” Of course he was to weigh 
well the deed. This extraordinary concession marks the estimation in 
which he was held at Medford. He has another and much stronger claim 
upon our consideration. His wife was the daughter of Governor Brad- 
street and Anne Dudley Bradstreet, the famous New England poetess, 
in her time called ‘‘The Tenth Muse,” and a daughter of Governor 
Thomas Dudley. These are persons entitled to a moment’s attention on 
their own account, and especially as their descendant is to be the subject 
of our literary labors. 

Dudley was a great name in older English history. It was no less con- 
spicuous in newer English annals. It was the name of several royal and 
other officers in Massachusetts. Of these, Thomas Dudley was born in 
Northampton, England, in 1576. In 1630 he was sent to Massachusetts 
as deputy governor, chosen governor in 1634,’40 and ’45, died at Rox- 
bury in 1652, a man of the sternest Puritan integrity. He had a son 
Joseph, who was successively chief-justice of Massachusetts and New 
York, governor of the Isle of Wight, and finally governor of Massachu- 
setts from 1702 to 1715. So Joseph’s son, Paul, was chief-justice of Massa- 
chusetts. 

Anne Dudley, daughter of Governor Thomas and sister of Gov- 
ernor Joseph, was born in 1612. She seems to have been carefully reared, 
as became a gentlewoman. Her father was attached to the service of the 
Earl of Lincoln, and she spent much of her short girlhood at his castle of 
Sempringham, and was married at sixteen. Simon Bradstreet, her hus- 
band, was nine years older, and was also reared in the austere religious family: 
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of the earl. The young people were for years members of the family, 
and their marriage was a love match. That occurred in 1628, and two 
years later ‘they were of the wealthy and well-born party who entered 
upon the colonization of Massachusetts and reached the province in 1630. 
Bradstreet was of a good Suffolk family. The coming away of these 
wealthy, carefully reared people from the luxury of Old England to the 
savagery and penury of the New, was a sore trial, and to none more so 
than to the tender child-wife, who had a scholarly taste for learning and a 
poet’s relish for refinement, pleasant surroundings and culture. She must 
have recoiled, as we know she did, from the rude, wild forms of life in 
the rocky, sterile wilderness of New England. Notwithstanding she saw 
the hand of God in it, all her life was a subdued wail of a homesick heart. 

The first edition of her poems, which were extensive, was published in 
London in 1650, and a third edition in 1658. They were brought out in 
our time at Charlestown, in a fine edition, in 1867. 

Of her children she sang: 


“‘ T had eight birds hatch'd in the nest ; 
Four cocks there were, and hens the rest ; 
I nursed them up with pious care, 
For cost nor labor did I spare, 
Till at last they felt the wing, 
Mounted the trees and learned to sing.” 


She was a fine prose writer, and not without poetic instincts. Her 
genius was too weak to escape the vicious poetic forms and spirit of her 
time. Her work was cast in the quaint and dreary mould of that age, and 
was neither worse nor better than its good average. Her dialogues be- 
tween Old England and New, between the four elements, a long allegory, 
would be melancholy reading now. ‘‘Contemplation,”’ a later production, 
is now esteemed her best poem. 

Simon Bradstreet was governor when the charter was annulled, in 1686; 
was again elected when that worthy, Governor Andros, was deposed and 
imprisoned, in 1689, and held the place till the arrival of rough and sturdy 
Sir William Phipps, in 1692, who brought out the new charter. He was 
a prudent, plain, strong-minded man, and, if he thought Massachusetts 
was unable to resist Charles II, whom he was sent to congratulate on his 
accession, he was untouched with the Salem witchcraft craze. Anne died 
September 16, 1672; her husband survived till 1697. 

Mercy Bradstreet, daughter of Anne, and Major Nathaniel Wade were 
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married October 31, 1672, and had liberty later to set up a family pew in 
the meeting-house. That he saw reason to, is matter of inference. 

To these, with other children, was born Bradstreet Wade, in 1681, at 
Medford—the parents dying, the father in 1707, the mother eight years 
later. Bradstreet Wade became the husband of Lydia Newhall, October 
17, 1706, and died December 9, 1738. His son Samuel saw the light 
April 21, 1715, married Martha Upham, daughter of James Upham and 
Dorothy Wigglesworth, December 2, 1741. These were the parents of 
James Wade, the father of our Benjamin Franklin Wade. James 
Wade’s grandmother, Dorothy Wigglesworth, was the daughter of . 
the Reverend Michael Wigglesworth, a remarkable man, and also a 
poet of no mean power. His principal work, the ‘Day of Doom,’ 
saves his name from oblivion. He was born in England in 1631, 
was carried to Charlestown, Massachusetts, when seven years old, 
graduated at Harvard 1651, and was settled over the church at Malden, 
Massachusetts, 1656. His famous poem was first published in 1662, 
and was for a century anda half the most popular literary production of 
New England, going through many editions in various popular forms, the 
latest in 1867. It is the most lurid and direful array of terrors and horrors 
ever made to jostle and jingle in jerky rhyme, and became at once the 
burning fountain for images and figures of speech of the turgid Puritan 
pulpit eloquence of New England, as it is now the museum of the 
burnt out and fossilized remains of that volcanic age of theology. 
Committed to memory, recited, quoted on all occasions, it had much to do 
in forming the common mind and character of the people. Slight speci- 
mens will show its qualities, imaginative and literary. 


Thus the day dawns: 
For at midnight breaks forth a light 


Which turns the night to day, 
And speedily an hideous cry 
Doth all the world dismay. 


Many pages of this measure and form, and the final trump sounds and 
there is a general scramble of course. Asa good many had reasons for 
not caring to appear for trial, a swarm of fast-winged bailiffs are sent to 
prod them into court, when the sheep are divided off, and business opens 
rather briskly. The saints are first attended to, and dispatched to their 
thrones, nothing loth to take part in judging the sinners. Business first ; 
pleasure follows. Sinners are disposed of in classes for expedition. 
Finally reprobate infants are reached: 
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Then to the bar they all draw near 
Who died in infancy, 

And never had of good or bad 
Effected personally ; 

But from the womb unto the tomb 
Were straightway carried , 

Or, at the least, e’er they transgressed, 
Who thus began to plead : 


Poor, deserted things! Left to their own resources, it must be con- 
fessed they made a stout case of it. They could not see, any more than can 
we, why they should burn eternally on Adam’s account, especially, as the 
old gentleman himself sat near by on a very comfortable throne. How- 
ever, according to Wigglesworth, God found little difficulty in brushing 
away their baby arguments, which he is made to do in this luminous way: 


You, sinners are; and such a share 
As sinners may expect ; 
Such you shall have ; for I do save 
None but mine own elect. 
This must have been satisfactory. However, he concludes on the whole 
Yet to compare your sin with their, 
Who lived a longer time, 
I do confess yours is much less, 
Though every sin’s a crime. 
Acrime it is; therefore in bliss 
You may not hope to dwell, 
But unto you I shall allow 
The easiest room in hell. 


This was letting the poor things off easy considering the enormity of 
their offenses, and doubtless exceptionally tender-hearted devils were 
assigned as nurses. Finally the whole host are disposed of, and God is 
made to call the Redeemer and Saviour to dispose of those he tried to redeem 
and save. I may give but four of the many lines in which the final judg- 


ment is pronounced : 
But get away without delay, 
Christ pities not your cry ; 
Depart to hell; there may you dwell 
And roar eternally. 
Of their fortunes after being thus disposed of, the poet gives us this 
glowing picture: 
They live to lie in misery 
And bear eternal woe ; 
And live they must while God is just 
That he may plague them so. 


Of course, having enjoyed the sight of these comforting spectacles, the 
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saints, in fitting strains, are dismissed to bliss generally. Cotton Mather 
said the ‘Day of Doom’ would be read in New England till its pictures 
were realized by the event.* Michael had a son Samuel, who seems to 
have been capable of poetry in a milder form—real poetry—but who con- 
tented himself with the office and duties of ‘a country parson. The 
author of the ‘Day of Doom’ was equal to different work. His daughter 
Dorothy, as we have seen, was the grandmother of our B. F. Wade. 

James Wade was born at Medford, still the seat of the Wades, July 8, 
1750, and would lack four days of being twenty-six on the declaration of 
independence. His birth was at the beginning of a noisy, stirring period. 
He was four years old when Washington fought the first battle that opened 
the wide, long, desolating war, one result of which was the transfer of Canada 
to England and established British dominion in America. It was a 
day of adventure. Medford was an old town, was within reach of the salt 
wafts of the ocean. Though born in 1750, and living till 1826—when the 
writer of these sketches was ten years old—with a son still living, no one 
has told us the manner of boy or man he was. Hardy, robust, sinewy, 
right-headed, he must have been, and well educated, for such as passed 
for education outside of Harvard. He grew up in the intensely patriotic 
atmosphere of stormy Boston, during the pre-revolutionary years. Heard 
the Adamses, Otis and Warren, in old Faneuil—not then so old; was there 
through the times of the stamps, the destruction of the tea, the Boston 
massacre—always to be a. massacre, though a jury of Middlesex county 
acquitted the officer and soldiers who committed it. He daily saw the 
red coated soldiers about the streets of Boston, and hated them for what 
they stood for; was to see more of them, as they were to see him, else- 
where and full soon. The lithe young Englishman of American birth and 
nervous organization was early a member of a train-band, an adept in 
the manual of arms. Think of a youth thus nurtured and growing up. 
Of course, he was at the first facing of the hostile elements, not in the 
least premature, where the flash of the British muskets was met by the 
answering flash of the armed patriots, flash for flash, at Concord; and so 
on to Lexington, and at the decisive battle of Bunker’s Hill-epoch-making 
battle, decisive that war was to be and so an end, which was also a begin- 
ning greater than the end it followed. He could hardly fail of a predilec- 
tion for the sea, and we next see him on board a privateer and a prisoner, 





*Whoever would know more of the two greatest New England poets of colonial times should read 
what is said of them in Professor Tyler's admirable ‘History of Ameriean Literature,’ not yet completed. 
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after various adventures. Privateering was then a universally recognized 
means of public war, though dealt with by the royal cruisers as but one 
remove from piracy. Our maternal foe was not distinguished for clemency 
to rebels taken in arms, and distinguished against those taken on private 
armed ships, though sailing under letters of marque all squarely. James 
Wade was carried to Halifax, where, languishing for an unknown period, 
he was transferred to a prison ship of the ‘‘Jersey prison ship” class, place 
of nameless horrors. Here he and his fellows conspired against their 
jailers, overcame, captured them and their ‘‘old prison hulk,” and made 
good their escape to freedom and more war. Restless, adventurous, he 
gave his time and energies to the war when not in prison. When that was 
ended, like the country he was impoverished, and turned to peaceful pur- 
suits, with the habits and mode of thought formed by his many years as a 
soldier, sailor and adventurer. 

His mother was Martha Upham, as will be remembered, daughter of 
James Upham. She had a brother, Edward Upham, a graduate of Har- 
vard in 1734, and, curiously enough, he became a Baptist clergyman and 
was settled first at Newport, R. I.—that Baptist colony and state. He 
was one of the trustees of Brown University; was offered the first presi- 
dency of it, which he declined. Later he made his way back to Massa- 
chusetts and established himself at West Springfield,* on the west side of 
the Connecticut river. That region in western Massachusetts was then 
new, remote and rude. Just when he settled there is not apparent. 

The narrow, winding, lovely valley of the Connecticut was always very 
fertile, while on each side of it the country rises into a hilly, almost mount- 
ainous region, rocky, with a starved, sandy soil, soon exhausted. 

Rev. Edward Upham’s youngest daughter was a winsome maiden, 
though no longer young, born at Newport in 1752, when her cousin 
James, with the romance of his career, made his way to visit his uncle, 
amid the breezy hills of West Springfield. Just where they first met 
—probablay long before—or under what circumstances, no one has told 
us. They were cousins, which made courtship easy. No one has told us 
a word of that. Easy or hard, they were married January 15, 1781, and 
made their home in ‘‘ Feeding Hills” parish, a few miles southerly of 
West Springfield. The name Feeding Hills may still be found on the 
larger maps of Massachusetts, as a small town. A thin, sandy-soiled, 





* The early colonists had the English way of repeating names of places, with the prefix north, 
south, east, west. 
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rocky, hilly country, abounding in trout streams, its principal products 
were fine scenery, huckleberries and wintergreens. It was a region early 
devoted to wild pasturage for kine-herds of the more favored valley and 
other adjacent places, and hence the name. 

At the marriage of these thus descended English cousins, James 
Wade was thirty-one years old, and we may assume that Mary, the 
daughter of a Baptist clergyman of West Springfield, was rich only in 
person, intellect, piety, womanly qualities and graces, educated for the 
subordinate position then generally assigned to woman, even in the family. 
There is ample testimony to her unusual excellence as a woman of very 
considerable mental endowment, judgment, fine sense, steady courage and 
wifely devotion. As a mother she ranked with the noblest. She had 
need for the exercise of all her faculties in the place to which she was 
assigned in life, where, as everywhere, when she performs her duty, 
woman’s place is the least favored. 

At what time the young pair set up their homestead, amid the outlying 
Feeding Hills, we are not told, nor of the kind of habitation they occu- 
pied. We know it was humble, and that the implements of the young 
housewife were simple and primitive. No one has told us of the home- 
faring of this family. Human life is essentially the same under all condi- 
tions, admitting its continuance. . Individuals adjust themselves to their 
various surroundings and unconsciously work out a portion of the as yet 
unsolved problem. Straitened as were their circumstances, we know their 
life was robust and healthful. To toil early and late, steadily, persistently, 
for bread, meat and raiment, wrung from an ungenial soil, with little per- 
ceptible gain or advance, save in years, and increasing mouths to feed, 
bodies to clothe and shelter, was the changeless though evergrowing task 
of James till old age came upon him in the barren, rocky hills. 

To bear, nurse and rear children; to economize, contrive and eke out 
from scantiest stores and meet the ever increasing demand with smallest 
increase of supply; to be first up ere dawn and the last to retire, caring 
for the infants during the night; to work and toil early, lose her girlish 
comliness ; to love and fear God, with the awful fear of the Puritan ; to rear 
her children in that fear; to trust and doubt and hope for them, watch 
their unfolding minds, their dispositions, hearts and morals, till years en- 
feebled her, was the life of Mary.* Forty years of this life amid the grim 


*Current biography makes scanty mention of the mother, often omits all mention of wife and mar- 
riage, Whoever thus writes has failed to make a study of the most important factors of a man’s life. 
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rocky hills, scrub pines and cedars, and the family sought a new home in 
the newer New England of the northern Ohio woods of the Reserve. 
From 1781 to 1821. 

To these parents were born eleven children, all in the Feeding Hills 
home. Of these the four eldest were girls,at the dates and named as 
follows : 

Martha Upham Wade, born August 24, 1782. She became the wife of 
Corlleain Brigden, and died at Andover, Ohio. 

Nancy Wade, born July 2, 1784, and died in infancy. 

Nancy Wade, second, born February 26, 1786, became the wife of John 
Picket, and died also in Andover. 

Mary Wade, born September 2, 1787, married William Bettis, and died 
in Andover. 

James Wade, born June 5, 1789. For his first wife he had Sally Mul- 
ford, for his second Elizabeth Hughes. He died in 1868. 

Charles Wade, born April 22, 1791, died in infancy. 

Samuel Sidney Wade, born May 11, 1793, married Emily Cadwell, 
died at Andover. 

Theodore Leonard Wade, born March 13, 1797, three times married. 
His second wife was Augusta Bettis, a cousin. A daughter by this wife 
became Mrs, Schuyler Colfax. His third was also a cousin. He died in 
Andover. 

Charles H. Wade, born December 8, 1798. He married Julietta Spear, 
who bore him three children. He is the sole survivor of the family living 
in Andover.* 

Benjamin Franklin Wade, born October 27, 1800. 

Edward Wade, born November 22, 1802; twice married. First to Sarah 
Louise Atkins, His second was Mary P. Hall. He died in 1866. 

Eleven children, four girls and seven boys, with twenty years difference 
between the oldest and the youngest! Curiously enough, no name of any 
of the distinguished ancestors appears among the boys save Edward. 
Not a Dudley, Bradstreet or Upham. Martha Upham and Nancy of the 
female line. Nor is there a Jonathan or Nathaniel. A tough, long-lived 
family and race! All married and affectionate, remaining together in the 
bosom of the Feeding Hills,and making their new homes together in 

*April, 1885. 


Next in importance to birth is his marriage, and the wife shares with the mother the labor and responsi- 
bility of shaping his fortunes and destinies. 
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Ohio, all save the eldest bearing his father’s name. By popular legend 
Edward, a seventh son in unbroken succession, was born to happy 
fortune. His last years were the saddest that can fall to man. He died 
of softening of the brain. 

The year 1800 is a handy year to date from, as is that of the birth year 
of Frank’s father, the half century year before. Edward, the youngest, was a 
scarcely less remarkable man than Frank, in some ways fully his equal. The 
mysteries of transmission and reproduction are still elusive. That must bea 
fine strain of men and women, and that must have been a remarkable family, 
where the tenth and eleventh were of the quality of Frank+ and Edward 
Wade. There are none now to tell us the manner of child Frank was, this 
greatest of the descendants of the Dudleys, the Bradstreets, the Wades, 
Wiggleworths and Uphams. He would well repay a study if the material 
existed. Great men always arise in unlooked for homesteads. There is 
nothing to mark them. No man probably could now, of all the living 
boys, name one of the one hundred remarkable men of this country forty 
years hence. It is only when one has achieved distinction that an effort 
is made to reproduce his early years, and construct a fitting child and boy- 
hood for him. We can fancy him a brave, active, adventurous child and 
boy, eager, ready, studious, thoughtful, coming late into the already over- 
peopled house, he and his little baby brother Edward—little Ned, as he 
would be called—taken in hands by the elder sisters, blooming into young 
women comliness, early taught to make his boy hands and active feet use- 
ful, scampering among the wild Agawam hills, emulous to be with and 
imitate the older brothers, to whom James, who was called Jim, of course, 
was an ideal hero. This is not all fancy, for it was in the orderly course 
of things in a New England family. The father is more phantom-like 
to us. The mother stands firmly or moves materially the unconscious 
head and centre of her now completed flock, teaching each and all the 
New England Catechism, the Sherter Catechism of the Westminster 
assemblage of divines of 1646, in which the metaphysical achievements 
of the Calvinistic theology of that day are reduced to dogmatic forms 
and set forth in categoric questions and answers, covering the whole 





+Through all his early life in Northern Ohio, and still among the members of his family, the subject 
of this memoir was known as Frank Wade, and such he will be here called, as his younger brother was 
Ned Wade. “Ben” and ‘‘Old Ben” came into use at Washington, and though they grew into use in Ohio 
were always less popular. To the writer, who knew him intimately all his own adult life, ‘‘Ben Wade” 
was something different and less than ‘‘Frank Wade,” the ideal of all the younger men in the widereach 
of his acquaintance. 
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fruitful field of the nature and essence, the wiil and government of 
God, the origin and nature of man, the advent of the Son, the nature and 
consequence of sin, the atonement, and the ultimate destiny of men. It 
was a wide field copiously treated, and among the first lessons supplied to 
the plastic childish mind. It was not in nature that Mary Upham neglected 
to have the docile Frank and Ned imbibe this rather dry and innutritious 
bread of the life to come. So, of course, they committed to memory, pos- 
sibly, the whole of the great-grandfatherly ‘Day of Doom’* and were 
properly saturated with the rather lurid religious atmosphere of that time, 
already beginning to break, fade and yield to a purer air and a whiter 
light. That both took long, constant and deep lessons of biblical reading 
we know, as both were remarkably conversant with the scriptures, espec- 
ially the elder canon, which they kept up through life. The younger was 
especially famous for his many and happy quotations in his speeches 
at the bar, and on political occasions. No matter, Mary was a tender 
mother, and reared her children under a full sense of the awful responsi- 
bility resting upon her for having brought into the world beings born to 
such fearful destinies. The boys were docile; they took the prescribed 
portion, learned it, and escaped to the breezy hills, to the trout streams; 
were permitted to go to the river—the little, shallow, noisy Agawam—and 
on some distant and very rare occasions were taken by Jim and Charley to 
the river of rivers, the Cannecticut, a larger, longer river, in the fancy of 
the New England boy, than the Mississippi or even the Jordan, with which 
he was more familiar. 

We know that the New England Sabbath was more rigidly kept than 
was the Jewish, with fewer privileges. By theological mathematics it was 
demonstrated that it began at sundown of Saturday night and ended with 
the departure of sunlight of the sacred Sabbath. The slavery of this 
Puritan institution was something awful, and it was planted in patches in 
the free Ohio woods. Of course the whole family were confined a large 
portion of the holy day in the meeting-house of the Feeding Hills parish, 
and kept alive to the long sermons that reached sixteenthly and seven- 


teenthly, as well as the interminable prayers. 
The later mental growth of New England under the stimulating and 





*This was true of Frank. He used occasionally to repeat doleful passages from it. 


+Dr. Ely, in the South meeting-house of Munson, east of Springfield, consumed forty minutes for his 
main prayer. The writer fortunately was an infant when present, but his inherited experience of these 


seasons was vivid. 
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shattering effects of the then late war was escaping the religious fetters 
as well, and taking on new forms of expression. In this the younger gen- 
eration of Wades fully shared, and although in his early manhood Edward, 
under the influence of his affianced, sharing more fully the religious nature 
of their mother, became and remained a member of her church, the 
less impressible Frank lived and died outside of religious communion of 
all forms. 

The daughter of one of the best educated men of his time, Mother 
Mary was zealous for the mental culture, especially, of her boys. In 
the time and region where her fortune cast her, their education was to 
be largely the fruit of her work. It is now difficult, even for those whose 
memories reach farthest back, to appreciate the utter poverty of the period 
of Frank’s child- and boyhood, in the means of education. Literally, like 
the younger Weller, it was for him ‘‘a pursuit of knowledge under dif- 
ficulties.” In striking contrast with the prodigality of our times in 
newspapers, periodicals, magazines, books of every form and variety, 
literature created for boys in his day had no existence. The 
mental air was cold and thin. Few had books, and they were mainly 
books of scholastic theology, of the. quality of ‘Edwards on the Will,’ 
Baxter’s ‘The Saints’ Everlasting Rest,’ his notes on the New Testament, 
for which that upright Judge Jeffries placed him in the pillory; Watt’s 
dréary hymns, ‘ Watts on the Mind,’ long a college class-book ; ‘ Butler’s 
Analogy,’ which was also ; ‘Milton’s Poems,’ regarded as the product of 
divine inspiration direct; and Bunyan’s ‘ Pilgrim’s Progress,’ by the same 
high authority. Other light literature there was none. Of educational 
books, first and foremost was ‘The New England Primer,’ * containing 
the Shorter Catechism and abounding in couplets of a moral and elevat- 
ing character. 

Noah Webster had already begun his reformatory raids on the common 
language. He published his ‘Grammatical Institute of the English Lan- 
guage’ a year or two after the marriage of James and Mary. It consisted 
of three parts. The first afterward became his famous spelling-book, 
the second his work on grammar, and the third was a widely used reading 
book—‘ The III Part ’—-with rules of elocution, which many may still re- 
member. It may be doubted whether Mary, whose notions were of 


*The first prize ever competed for in school by the writer was a ‘New England Primer’ in blue covers, 
He lost it by missing a single word in a long spelling lesson to a boy who missed every other word in it. 
That was the last of two long columns, and placed him at the head. 
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Harvard, would favor the innovator of Yale, but undoubtedly the Wade 
boys were fed with this Websterian pabulum. 

There were ‘ Dilworth’s Speller,’ ‘Arithmetic’ and ‘Guide to the English 
Language,’ all in existence since 1761. There was also Pike’s—Nicholas 
Pike’s—‘Arithmetic,’ long the standard in New England schools, published 
at Newburysport in 1788—a club to stupid heads, the delight of tough, 
fibrous brains. Lindley Murray was a Pennsylvania lawyer, merchant 
and author. His grammar, first published in 1795, soon became and long 
remained the standard in England as well as America. This was followed 
in 1799 by his ‘English Reader.’ What elder or middle-aged man who did 
not use it? Later came the ‘American Preceptor’—a fresh, good book. 

The method of teaching of that time was mainly to leave the pupil en- 
tirely to himself. The works mentioned contained small or no explanation 
of their own rules, and few illustrations. They were to be memorized and 
reveal themselves when they would. Sometimes a ray of light was cast 
into the darkened mind, and the student was expected to follow out to the 
source of light, a clue—something to pull himself up by. The work was 
his, the gain all his. The older edition of ‘Adams’ Arithmetic,’ a book 
with large pages, had a concisely stated problem, one or more on each 
page, with blank space on which the solution, when reached, was to be 
written by the pupil. A boy carried a bit of paper and a pen to school. 
His teacher wrote an arithmetical problem upon it—‘‘set him a sum”— 
and with or without a word of instruction, possibly a bare hint of what it 
was, the child was left to wrestle with it as he might. 

Teaching as an art, an applied science, was unknown in the common 
schools. The old ‘statutes of Massachusetts, and the earlier of Ohio, re- 
quired that an apprentice should be sent to school and taught so much 
arithmetic as included the four fundamental rules, and carry him to what 
was called ‘‘The rule of Three direct’’—simple proportion. 

One thing was inevitable under this arid stepmother processs. The 
stupid, dull-minded boys grew up dull, stupid men, with undeveloped 
rudimentary faculties, and remained such through life. Their minds were 
the dark resting places of the old, once popular superstitions and beliefs, 
while the quick, strong, eager, sinewy minds of Mary Upham Wade’s 
boys were stimulated and strengthened to their very best. The difference 
between the naturally endowed would at once be increased and widened, 
and the better gifted would become as they were, an intellectual aristoc- 
racy. Nothing in our world is so essentially democratic as a real common 
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education. Now men say there are no really great men, while the fact is 
the common—the average—is so much elevated that the difference is much 
less between it and the highest, so that the great men have seemed to dis- 
appear. 

From what we know of Benjamin Franklin and Edward in their early 
manhood, whom we must be permitted to associate, we glance back- 
ward and reproduce Frank and Ned, the youngest and therefore favorite 
boys of Mary and James Wade, running freely among the Feeding Hills. 
Frank, the older, more adventurous, more silent; Ned, tender, bright, 
joyous, the more hopeful, going with, seconding, standing by Frank in 
all the wild adventures of their boy life—in their studies, Frank the more 
enquiring and certain; Ned the more eager and docile, with his black, 
silky, curling, girl’s hair twisting and falling over his dark brow, with flash- 
ing black eyes, full of fun and mischief; while Frank’s burned with a 
steadier and more thoughtful, a mysterious and melancholy light, as if 
given to see things withheld from common men; he the leader and mentor 
of the younger. His encounter, long tussle with and final conquest of 
‘Nicholas Pike,’ in their growing years and minds,is historic. Few young 
men then or ever went through—clear through—‘Pike’s Arithmetic.’ This 
he accomplished, and conducted the younger and more aspiring boy along 
the same rugged way. So we are told that the elder had an algebra, that 
later generalization of arithmetic unknown to the ancients, whose prob- 
lems it solves with the aid of symbols. We do not:know whose work he 
had. He was nearly of the same age with Davies. It may have been 
something from Descartes or the older mathematicians. His was a mind 
that would have delighted in the higher range of mathematics. It is easy 
to suppose that in the matter which came to his mother may have been a 
copy of ‘Euclid’s Elements,’ in the old quarto form, with wide margins, 
the word triangle always being expressed by little deltas. 

We know that Frank worked at home on the farm all the years from 
the time his child hands were useful till the family removed to Ohio, going 
to school two or three months each winter—his only aid from educational 
institutions. Self-taught, with his mother’s and elder brother’s aid, when 
above the reach of the New England schoolmaster, he worked on alone. 
The mental discipline of this process is very effective, the self-taught 
man always running the risk of being misled by not knowing who is the 
latest and best authority. He makes a book his own—blood, bone, muscle 
and sinew. 
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James Wade was becoming aged. How many great and grave things 
occurred during the years of his sojourn in his native state! Springfield 
was quite the centre of the Shays’ rebellion of 1785-6; a soldier, he must 
have had some hand in one side of that. Then came the long wrangle 
over the growing troubles with the mother country, leading to the second 
long and bloody war, necessary, perhaps, to perfect our emancipation 
from unconscious colonial vassalage, and in which we fought our way to a 
place of respectability among the great nations of modern times. 

The Wades removed to Ohio in 1821. Of that removal, as of the gen- 
eral outlook of the younger members of the family, we shall have some- 
thing to say hereafter, when we hope to take up and pursue the individual 
fortunes of Frank Wade more directly in his maturing manhood on the 
Western Reserve, where the ground is firmer under our feet, though 


the incidents of his life are still scanty and elusive. 
A. G. Ripp.e. 
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The student of western history, and especially of Ohio history, will be 
interested in a brief sketch of the campaign of Colonel William Crawford 
against the Sandusky Indians in 1782. It has been termed a campaign, 
but was more appropriately a raid into the Indian country for the purpose 
of punishing the savages for their murderous depredations against the 
frontier settlements. Such raids were frequent during the half century 
prior to the birth of the great state of Ohio, but this stands out promi- 
nently among them because of the great battle that was fought in the cen- 
tral part of the state, and the horrible death of the leader of the expedi- 
tion. As much of the interest of the narrative centers in this leader, a 
brief sketch of his life will not be inappropriate. 

William Crawford was born in 1732, in the Shenandoah valley, Virginia, 
of Scotch-Irish parents, and became a surveyor under Washington. 
When the war between England and France began in this country he en- 
listed as ensign in a company of Virginia riflemen, and joined the army 
of General Braddock, then marching against Fort Duquesne.* In the dis- 
astrous battle which followed, he displayed such courage and efficiency that 
he was subsequently promoted to a lieutenantcy. Until near the close of 
this war he was engaged in scouting and garrison duty on the frontier, 
thus gaining the knowledge and experience which afterward secured to 
him the command of the expedition against the Sandusky Indians. Just 
before the second attempt of the British to reduce Fort Duquesne, in 1758, 
Crawford was, by recommendation of Washington, promoted to a captaincy, 
and his company was among the first to enter the fort upon the retreat of 
the French. He remained in the army until 1761, when he retired to his 
home in the Shenandoah valley, and resumed his farming and surveying. 

In 1767 Crawford removed to western Pennsylvania, purchasing three 
hundred and seventy acres of land where the village of New Haven now 
stands. Here for some years he was a prominent and active citizen, be- 
coming a justice of the peace, an office of much more importance in those 
days than at present. At the beginning of the revolutionary war he 





*Pronounced Du Kane, and located where Pittsburgh now stands, 
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raised a company of Virginians and joined the army of Washington. He 
was in the battle and skirmishes on Long Island; with Washington in his 
famous retreat across New Jersey; one of the heroic band that crossed 
the Delaware, participating in the victories of Trenton and Princeton, and 
afterward commanded a body of several hundred men acting as scouts and 
spies around Philadelphia. In 1778, the British and Indians threatening 
the frontier, Washington sent Crawford to Fort Pitt (formerly Fort Du- 
quesne) to take command of two regiments of western troops then gath- 
ering at that post. He was eminently fitted for this service, being skillful 
in border warfare, and from long residence in that region, well acquainted 
with the country. ' He was also personally interested for the safety of his 
home and possessions. Henceforth his services were given to the frontier, 
and his life to the end was a continued struggle with savage foes. 

His first service, after taking command, was the building of Fort Craw- 
ford, sixteen miles above Fort Pitt, on the Allegheny. In the autumn of 
1778 he took an active part, under McIntosh, in the expedition against 
Detroit, which resulted in the building of Forts McIntosh and Laurens, 
the latter being the first fort built in what is now the state of Ohio. Craw- 
ford was a frequent visitor at Laurens, and as this fort was almost contin- 
ually surrounded by Indians, he came near losing his life in one of his 
visits. As he and a single companion were crossing from Laurens to Fort 
Pitt they met a large war party of Indians. Fortunately they discovered 
the Indians first and secreted themselves in the bushes. The party had 
nearly passed, when a dog belonging to one of the Indians discovered 
their trail and came snuffing and yelping along nearly to their place of 
concealment, when his master called him away. The dog was not satis- 
fied, however, and soon returned, barking as before. Upon this the Indian 
turned back, dismounted and examined the ground closely, after which he 
again mounted and rode away, calling his dog after him, to the great relief 
of Crawford and his companion. 

Before the close of 1779 Crawford had commanded several small expe- 
ditions against the Indians, which served the purpose of keeping them in 
check. In 1780 he visited Philadelphia in person to urge upon congress 
the necessity of a more effectual and energetic defence of the frontier. He 
was partially successful, and a large amount of war material was soon after 
shipped to Fort Pitt. Returning, he again headed frequent expeditions 
against the Indians, and was continually active in his endeavors to protect 
the settlers. ; 
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At the close of the war, Crawford returned to his home with the inten- 
tion of spending the remainder of his days with his family. He was now 
fifty years of age, and having spent the best part of his life in the service 
of his country, felt like enjoying the remainder in peace, But this was 
not to be. Indian depredations of the most fearful and revolting char- 
acter continued along the border, and in 1782 the project of raising a small 
army of volunteers for the purpose of advancing against their village at 
Sandusky was revived, and Crawford was solicited to take command. It 
is said he at first declined, but finally consented reluctantly, being urged 
by Washington and General Irvine, the latter being then in command of 
the western department. Crawford still held his commission as colonel in 
the army, and this fact had much influence in his decision; he did not, 
under the circumstances, feel at liberty to decline a call of his country. 
This was a volunteer expedition and the men were therefore allowed to 
choose their own officers by election, but as General Irvine gave all possi- 
ble assistance to the expedition, the expenses of which were to be paid by 
the United States, he used his influence in having Crawford elected. John 
Crawford and William Harrison, his son and son-in-law, had already en- 
listed; also his nephew, William Crawford, and this also influenced the 
veteran to take command, though against the wishes and protests of his 
family and friends. On the eighteenth of May, 1782, he took leave of 
his family. Well knowing the desperate character of the undertaking, he 
made his will and otherwise settled his affairs as far as possible. First vis- 
iting Fort Pitt to consult with General Irvine, he repaired to Mingo Bot- 
tom, on the Ohio, where the volunteers were assembled, and on the twenty- 
fourth of May was elected their commander-in-chief. David Williamson 
was second in command. He had aspired to the leadership, but being a 
patriot as well as a soldier he cheerfully acquiesced in the selection of 
Crawford and desired the vote to be made unanimous, which was done. 
Under these were Thomas Gaddis, John McClellan and Major Brinton, 
field majors; John Knight, surgeon, and John Rose, aide-de-camp to Gen- 
eral Irvine, a most active and accomplished officer. On Saturday, May 
25, 1782, the little army, in four columns of about one hundred men each, 
began its perilous march through the wilderness for the Sandusky plains, 
a distance of one hundred and fifty miles. As the mind of the reader may 
connect the name Sandusky* with the present Sandusky city, on Lake Erie, 





*The name Sandusky is the Sandusquet of the old French tradersand voyagers. The Sah-un-dus-kee, 
“clear water,’ or San-doos-tee, ‘‘at the cold water,” of the Wyandots, from the clear, cold water of the 
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and settle upon that as the objective point of Crawford’s campaign, it may 
be necessary to explain that the object was to destroy the Indian villages 
on the Sandusky plains at the head waters of the Sandusky river, in what 
is now Wyandot and Crawford counties, Ohio, near the present site of 
Upper Sandusky. The Sandusky river is about eighty miles long, rising 
in Crawford county and running southwest into Wyandot county, where it 
makes a turn to the north and finally empties into Sandusky bay. At the 
bend in the river in Wyandot county was located the principal Wyandot 
village, the Upper Sandusky old town, three miles south of the present 
town of Upper Sandusky. Nothing now marks the site of this Indian vil- 
lage but an old Indian orchard and a fine spring of pure, clear water. It 
was situated on the edge of a prairie, which was about forty miles long by 
twenty wide, and a more beautiful or fruitful country would be hard to 
find in those days. There were many Indian villages in this region, and 
the early French traders had established trading-posts along the Sandusky 
river, but villages of the Wyandots and Delawares were located around 
these plains, as they were excellent hunting grounds. Even to this day 
numbers of prairie chickens and other fowl are yearly killed on the San- 
dusky plains. 

Imagine four hundred backwoodsmen, mounted upon good horses (for 
there were no infantry), dressed in buckskin and other rough dress of the 
frontier, armed with the old muzzle-loading, flint-lock rifles, tomahawks 
and scalping knives, uncoiling from the Mingo bottom like a huge serpent 
and taking their way rapidly and silently through the pathless wilderness. 
There were no roads and the Indian trails were not followed, for Crawford 
desired to surprise the savages and took a direct route, a little north of 
west. Slover and Zane, both of whom had been raised among the Indians, 
understood their language and knew every mile of the wilderness, were 
guides to the expediticn. Zane, I believe, subsequently located on the 
present site of Zanesville, on the Muskingum, and gave name to that place. 
Their march was through, or near the present sites of New Philadelphia, 
Millersburgh, Mansfield and Crestline, entering Crawford county near the 
present village of Leesville, where they struck the headwaters of the San- 
dusky river, and followed that stream to the Wyandot village. They must 
have struck the Indian trail (a branch trail only) near the present town of 


springs on the south shore of Sandusky. bay, or it may have been derived from Sah-undustee, ‘‘water 
within waterpools,” also a Wyandot word. The latter signification is peculiarly applicable to Sandusky 
bay and extensive marshes on its borders, which are intersected in many directions by pools and chan- 
aels of open water. 
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Loudonville, following it up the Rocky Fork of the Mohican. This trail 
passed by some beautiful springs, one of which is in the present city of 
Mansfield, where it is believed the men went into camp the second night 
before the battle. It was on the eighth day of their march (June 3) that 
these armed and belted knights emerged from the dark forest and stood 
upon the edge of the plains in the midst of their enemies. Only two 
miles to their right was a Delaware village under that most deadly foe of 
the whites—Chief Wingenund. They were not, however, aware, at that 
time, of its proximity. That same evening, Crawford’s camp was near 
the present town of Wyandot, within ten miles of the Wyandot village, 
and he fully expected to encounter the Indians the next day. On the 
morning of June 4 the men moved forward fully prepared for battle. They 
soon crossed the river where it bends to the north, and marching down the 
east bank, came suddenly upon the Wyandot village, located on a beautiful 
level bottom. It was deserted. The foe had mysteriously disappeared, 
and the evidence was sufficient to indicate that the huts of the Indians had 
not been lately occupied. What did it mean? Crawford halted and called 
a council of his officers, including also the guides, upon whose opinions he 
greatly relied. 

Leaving these men in council, I will sketch, as briefly as possible, the 
movements of the enemy. If Crawford supposed for a moment that 
his expedition was a secret, or that he should surprise the Indians by 
marching through the woods away from the trails, he was greatly de- 
ceived. Even the gathering of the volunteers at Mingo bottom was 
known at Sandusky through spies ; their numbers known almost to a man, 
and their march daily watched and reported to the Wyandot chief.* 
Not an Indian was seen by the command until the Muskingum was reached. 
Here Crawford’s scouts discovered two and fired upon them, but they es- 
caped. Thereafter Crawford knew he was watched and made haste to 
reach his goal. 

Instead of being in blissful ignorance and dreamy inactivity, the Indians 
were preparing with wonderful energy for the struggle they knew was 
inevitable. They made no sign to Crawford that they knew of his exist- 
ence, but their runners were out in every direction, warning the tribes and 
asking aid. To Crawford they maintained a mysterious silence, and seemed 
to have deserted their country. This silence was ominous; Crawford’s 
guides knew it and warned him of it. Swiftly the dusky warriors were 


a 





*Pomoacan, usually called the Half-king. 
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gathering to spring upon their enemy when the proper time should come. 
Their runners had been sent to the British commander as far away as 
Detroit, conveying the startling intelligence of the gathering of frontiers- 
men at Mingo Bottom, and the commander of that garrison—Arentz 
Schuyler De Peyster—immediately dispatched Butler’s rangers, with two 
pieces of artillery and a mortar; but it was not until the morning of June 
4, the same on which Crawford took possession of the deserted Wyandot 
village, that Butler’s command was able to leave Sandusky bay, where it 
had landed, and hasten to the assistance of its red allies. 

The Wyandots could muster four hundred fighting men. The Dela- 
wares, who prepared to make common cause with them, were camped in 
the western edge of the plains on Tymochtee* creek, a branch of the San- 
dusky, under their chief, Captain Pipe. These warriors, with Winge- 
nund’s band, before mentioned, numbered two hundred. The Shawanees, 
then located forty miles away, in what is now Logan county, sent two 
hundred warriors to the assistance of the Wyandots; but these had not 
arrived on the fourth of June, so that only the Delawares and Wyandots 
were to hold Crawford in check until the arrival of their allies. 

We have now ascertained that eight hundred warriors were assembling 
in front of Crawford; add to these Butler’s rangers, of which I can find no 
account that gives the number, and we have the forces against which Craw- 
ford must contend; they were more than double, probably triple, the 
number of his own. 

We left Crawford and his officers in council at the deserted Wyandot 
village. They were not then aware that six hundred warriors were assem- 
bled within eight miles of them, ready to oppose their further progress. 
They were discussing the problem as to the whereabouts of the Indians, 
and whether they should turn back from this point and abandon the expe- 
dition. When they left Mingo bottom they carried but fifteen days’ 
rations ; they expected to reach the Indian village in seven days, fight the 
battle and return within the same time. Ten days had been consumed in 
reaching this point, and now but five days’ rations remained. To consume 
another day or two searching for the enemy’s camp would so nearly 
exhaust their supplies that they would suffer on their homeward march, 
which might be slow, owing to the wounded with which they would prob- 
ably be encumbered, Their guides, understanding the Indian character, 
advised an immediate return. They said the deserted village plainly indi- 
* A Wyandot word signifying ‘‘ around the plains.” The stream skirted the plains on the west. 
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cated that the object of the expedition had been discovered, and the 
Indians were concentrating their forces in the vicinity, and, if they had 
time, which was probable, they would be able to gather a sufficient force 
to overwhelm the little band. On the other hand, to turn back without 
accomplishing anything, was not desirable. It was decided to continue 
the march down the river a short distance. At noon the army had reached 
a point a mile north of where the town of Upper Sandusky now stands, 
without meeting the foe. Here some of the volunteers expressed a desire 
to return home, alleging the shortness of supplies as a reason. Crawford 
immediately called a second council, and the matter was again earnestly 
discussed. It was decided to continue the march the remainder of that 
day, and, if no Indians were found, to turn back. 

This decision had scarcely been reached when a courier from the ad- 
vanced guard dashed up with the startling intelligence: ‘‘ Indians in front!” 
This put an end to their deliberations and the dissatisfaction of the volun- 
teers, and all cheerfully prepared for battle. The little army was immedi- 
ately put in motion to meet the foe. 

The scouts had unsuspectingly blundered upon the rendezvous of the 
savages, those whom they discovered being the Delawares under Pipe and 
Wingenund, who were in advance. The Indians appeared somewhat sur- 
prised at the nearness of the whites, and advanced rapidly to occupy a 
grove: of timber on the: prairie on the right front of Crawford. As the 
belligerent forces advanced, one obliqued to the right and the other to the 
left, each striving to gain an Island of timber before the other, as each 
saw the advantage of such shelter. The Indians occupied the edge of the 
grove a little before Crawford, but the latter coming hastily up attacked 
with considerable impetuosity, and drove them back to the open prairie, 
thus occupying the grove with his command. This seemed to be a fortu- 
nate stroke for Crawford, but it proved to be his ruin. Had he advanced 
instantly to the charge with his backwoodsmen on that open field he could, 
without a doubt, have scattered those Indians like chaff before a whirl- 
wind and gained a complete victory, but he allowed himself to be hemmed 
in that grove and kept there until the Indians received such reinforcements 
that escape seemed impossible. The enemy attempted to secure another 
grove on the right of Crawford a short distance, but in that were foiled by 
the vigilance and courage of Major Leet. The Delawares, who had 
opened the battle, were now reinforced by the Wyandots under their war- 
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chief Zans-sho-toh, the whole, it has been asserted, being under the com- 
mand of Major Elliot, of the British army. 

After the first fight for the possession of the grove, there was a lull in 
the battle, and both parties prepared for a closer and more deadly conflict. 
The Delawares were sent around to the rear of Crawford, and occupied 
the trace to the southeast, by which he had advanced. The Wyandots 
were on the north and west. Crawford was thus hemmed in, for any 
retreat to the south was cut off by an immense cranberry marsh, subse- 
quently well known, but of which he was ignorant. The engagement 
soon became general and hot, the Indians advancing under cover of the 
tall grass of the prairie, while the backwoodsmen were sheltered by the 
logs and trees. 

This battle began about four o’clock p. m., and for a time was fiercely 
contested; but as the afternoon wore away, the Indian fire began to 
slacken, and they were more and more cautious about exposing themselves 
to the deadly aim of the frontiersmen. Just before dark they retired 
further away on the prairie, and the firing ceased altogether. It wasa hot 
June afternoon, and the men suffered much for water. Their canteens 
were soon empty, and the river was more than a mile away. No water 
was to be had except a little in an occasional stagnant pool, where some 
tree had been turned out by the roots, leaving a depression. 

The Indian mode of attack was for each warrior to creep through the 
grass, snake-like, until he discovered his man; but in this Crawford’s men 
had the advantage, for they could generally discover the approach of the 
Indian by the waving grass. Many of the men climbed the trees, from 
the bushy tops of which they could pick off their dusky foes. 

That evening the victory seemed to be with Crawford, who knew not 
that the Indians were hourly expecting reinforcements. The loss in this 
day’s battle was five killed and nineteen wounded. The Indian loss was 
unknown, as they succeeded in carrying away their dead and wounded. 

This grove has been known as ‘‘ Battle Island,” * and the spot may be 
easily found now, though the grove long since disappeared and cultivated 
fields have taken its place. Occasionally, even now, the plow turns up a 
relic. 

At six o’clock on the morning of the fifth the firing again opened, and , 





* Those who have the curiosity to visit this famous ground should leave the cars of the Pittsburgh, 
Ft. Wayne and Chicago railway at Upper Sandusky, county seat of Wyandot county; go three miles 
north on the regular traveled road, turn half mile east, enquire for the farm of G. Nace. Those who 
reside here will point out the spot. 
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continued during the day, but only at long range. Crawford had but four 
men wounded in this day’s action. The Indians knew they could not 
attack with success, and only desired to amuse the backwoodsmen and 
keep them where they were until help came. 

Crawford, it is said, was anxious to attack early on the morning of the 
fifth, but did not consider it prudent as he was encumbered with wounded, 
and did not know what to do with them during the attack. It seems to 
me that he must have had a better reason, for he certainly could not hope 
to mend matters by remaining there surrounded by Indians whose num- 
bers would certainly increase, his provisions almost exhausted, and his men 
suffering for water. Hecould not hope that his wounded would get able to 
take care of themselves. There is no reason at all why he should have 
lost the entire day of June 5, without an effort to raise the siege. It is 
not unlikely the real reason was in divided councils. The men were 
volunteers, and everyone had an opinion of his own which he freely ex- 
pressed, and a plan which he felt inclined to carry out. The probability is 
that most of the men concluded they were nearly out of provisions, far 
from home and surrounded by Indians of whose numbers they knew noth- 
ing, and the best plan was to retreat under cover of darkness. This, how- 
ever, is only an opinion, not corroborated by any account I have seen, but 
suggested as a better reason why Crawford was overruled in his desire to 
attack in the morning. Crawford’s command, unlike the regular army, 
was not a machine to be directed at will, but a mass of turbulent elements 
made up of brave; hardy, but restless backswoodsmen, unaccustomed to 
discipline and impatient of the restraints of army life. It is probable 
Crawford had not that control over them which was necessary to enable 
him to extricate himself on the fifth, as he no doubt wished and intended. 
Whatever may have caused the delay it was fatal to success, as early in the 
afternoon Butler’s reinforcements were observed approaching from the 
north, and were hailed with cheers by the Indians. This was astonishing 
to the besieged army, the fact being suddenly revealed that the Indians 
had been long aware of the movement against them, else they could not 
have brought these soldiers to their assistance from far off Detroit. A 
council of war was immediately called, and while deliberating and wonder- 
ing they were still more astonished to see the two hundred Shawnees war- 
riors file into the open prairie and march past in full view to join the Dela- 
wares on the southeast. Besides these, straggling parties of Indians con- 
tinued to arrive during the afternoon from different directions. The mem 
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of Crawford’s band were now thoroughly alarmed and considered their 
situation desperate. A retreat was decided upon under the cover of dark- 
ness that night. It seemed the only remedy, and a most desperate one 
in view of the circumstances. To remain and be besieged by a foe already 
outnumbering them three to one, and “hourly increasing,” with only four 
days’ rations, and no water but such as stagnant pools afforded, would be 
madness; yet it seemed equally rash to attempt a retreat, encumbered 
with wounded, for whose transportation it was difficult to make provision. 
The fact was recognized that they had been deceived, out-generaled and 
caught in a trap from which they must now extricate themselves the best 
they could. 

The order was to commence the retreat at nine o'clock, and soon after 
dark the outposts were drawn in and the army formed in four lines or di- 
visions, with the wounded in the centre. The dead had previously been 
buried, and fires burned over the graves to prevent discovery. As the 
men were forming for the retreat the Indians discovered the movement, 
and immediately opened a hot fire. Litters had been made upon which 
the wounded were carried. This opening fight just as the men were ready 
to retreat somewhat demoralized the command. Crawford was at his post 
in front and gave orders. The front division moved out promptly, but the 
rear did not move so quickly, and the command became separated. What- 
ever defects existed were difficult to remedy owing to the darkness. It 
had been determined to retreat by the route they came, and this neccessi- 
tated cutting their way through the Shawnees and Delawares. Major 
McClellan, who commanded the advance division, was soon hotly engaged, 
and fought his way nobly. Had the remainder followed closely and as- 

sisted him, many more might have escaped, but in the darkness the men 
were inclined to straggle and each one to look out for himself, though the 
officers exerted themselves to keep them together. McClellan was left to 
fight the battle almost alone, while the remainder, breaking up in squads, 
bore off to the south and southwest in order to get around the point of 
attack. In this movement many of the men became entangled in the 
cranberry swamp before mentioned, and after floundering in the mud 
awhile were compelled to abandon their horses, many of which were hope- 
lessly mired. Part, however, went farther to the west, skirting the swamp, 
and gaining a distance to the south, out of range of the Indians, who 
were mostly fighting McClellan. They then turned easterly toward the de- 
serted Wyandot village. More than half of the command probably ar- 
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rived at this village from this direction. It is much to the credit of the 
men that in the darkness and the sudden, fierce attack of the Indians, and 
the excitement they did not become panic-stricken and scatter, each one 
seeking the settlements as best he could. They were probably kept in 
squads and divisions by the great exertions of their officers, especially of 
McClellan, Rose and a few other active and noble spirits which such occa- 
sions always develop, and who saw that their only safety was in unity. 
Had they scattered, very few would probably have reached the settlements 
in safety. Only seven men were so desperately wounded that they could 
- not help themselves, and it was Crawford’s express orders that they should 
be carried along, but in the excitement and darkness two were left behind 
to the vengeance of the savages. In the retreat the brave McClellan fell 
from his horse wounded, and falling into the hands of the enemy was bru- 
tally murdered. Fortunately the Indians did not follow the retreating 
army very far, probably from their well known aversion to night battles, 
and the fact that they knew the men were discouraged, partly dismounted, 
encumbered with wounded, and it would, therefore, be easy enough to 
overtake and capture them by daylight. Whatever their reasons, Mc- 
Clellan’s command had fought its way through with some loss, and arrived at 
Upper Sandusky Old Town (the deserted Wyandot village) in scattered 
detachments. Here, on the morning of the sixth of June the remnants 
of the army collected, and to their surprise found themselves about three 
hundred strong. About one hundred were killed or missing, but it was 
hoped that many of these would make their way safely to the settle- 
ments, which indeed they did. Among the missing was colonel 
Crawford himself. No one could give any account of him. Whether he 
was wounded, dead, a prisoner or had escaped to the woods could only be 
conjectured. The surgeon, Dr. Knight, and guide, Slover, were also miss- 
ing. The command now devolved upon Williamson, and he immediately 
exerted himself to bring order out of chaos. Assisted by Rose, he organ- 
ized his band, and prepared for a retreat which he knew would be a haz- 
ardous one in the face of a foe flushed with victory. 

The retreat was immediately resumed, and before noon mounted 
Indians and British appeared in their rear. At noon they were on the old 
Indian trail at a point nearly due south of Isucyrus, the present county- 
seat of Crawford county, when their rear was attacked by the advance of 
their enemies. At 2 o’clock they had reached the bank of the little 
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stream then known as the Olentangy, but now called Whetstone.* Here 
was fought the second battle in Crawford’s campaign, called ‘‘ Olentangy.” 

Fortunately, owing to the rapidity of the pursuit, the British had been 
compelled to leave their artillery behind. It was a sharp action, lasting 
an hour, and occurred on the plains, but in a little belt of timber which 
lined the stream, In the end the British and their allies were routed at all 
points. It was a matter of life and death for the frontiersmen, and they 
could not but fight stubbornly. Williamson and his field officers were 
everywhere encouraging the little band; and Rose especially won the 
hearts of all by his serenity, coolness and courage under every trying con- 
dition. 

Williamson’s loss was three killed and eight wounded at the battle of 
Olentangy. Thus, still further encumbered with wounded, the little army 
continued the retreat, still followed, though more cautiously, by their foes. 
On leaving the Olentangy Captain Biggs’ company, now reduced to nine 
men—all its officers being dead or missing—covered the retreat. Wil- 
liamson so arranged his command that each company in turn occupied this 
post of honor in the rear, one making a short stand, then retiring behind 
another which had formed some distance behind. In this order, con- 
tinually harassed by the enemy, they reached the timber, under the cover 
of which they felt better able to defend themselves. At one time, while 
on the plains, the rear guard gave way suddenly and a panic would have 
resulted but for the great exertions of Williamson and his officers,. who 
exhorted the men to cling together and keep their organization intact as 
their only hope of safety. 

‘Not a man of you will ever reach home,” he exclaimed, ‘‘ if each one 
attempts to shift for himself. Our ranks once broken and all is lost.” 

Night at length spread its welcome curtain over the weary combatants, 
The frontiersmen slept on their arms on the banks of the Sandusky, near 
the present village of Leesville, in Crawford county; taking every precau- 
tion to guard against surprise. They were now about forty miles, by the 
route they had taken, from Battle Island, and six from Olentangy. 

At daybreak on the morning of the seventh, as they were forming their lines 
they were again attacked, but not in force. The enemy’s shots were scat- 
tering, at long range, and soon ceased entirely. Shortly after the march 
was resumed the Indians disappeared entirely to the great relief of the lit- 





*The Indian name Xeen-hong-she-con-sepung meaning, Whetstone. 
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tle band, the last shot being fired about where the town of Crestline now 
stands. 

Why the Indians withdrew at this time can only be conjectured; but 
from this point forward no foes were seen and the army continued its 
march, carrying all the wounded, crossing the Muskingum on the tenth and 
reaching Mingo Bottom on the thirteenth, just nineteen days from the day of 
departure. Here to their great joy they found many of their missing com- 
rades, and others continued to arrive at some point in the settlements 
almost daily. What seemed very strange, none of the stragglers could 
give any account of Colonel Crawford,and for some time his fate remaineda 
mystery. The troops immediately crossed the Ohio and went into camp 
for the last time. On the fourteenth they were discharged from the ser- 
vice, and repaired to their homes. Thus ended a heroic but disastrous 
campaign. 

In General Irvine’s official report to Washington occurs this passage as 
to the causes of its failure: 


I am of the opinion that had they marched to the Plains in seven days (instead of ten), which might 
have been done, especially as they were chiefly mounted,* they would have succeeded. They should 
also have pushed the advantage evidently gained at the commencement of the action. They failed in 
another point, which they had my advice and positive orders for, viz., to make the last day's march as 
long as possible, and attack the town in the night. But they halted in the evening within nine miles, 
fired their rifles at seven in the morning before they started. These people now seem convinced that 
they cannot perform as much by themselves as they sometime since thought they could; perhaps it is 
right that they should put more dependence on regular troops. 


Lack of discipline was certainly a great weakness and contributed much 
to their defeat; yet these volunteers were entitled to much credit. Every 
day of the twenty consumed in the expedition was a day of either march- 
ing or fighting. Two battles were fought, and that they extricated them- 
selves at all from their perilous situation is a matter of some surprise, con- 
sidering the preparations that had been made for their reception. The 
total loss, killed, wounded and missing was less than seventy. The adven- 
tures of many of the stragglers are in the highest degree interesting, but a 
full account of them would require more space than can be allowed within 
the limits of a magazine article; yet any one unacquainted with the history 
of the campaign will be interested in knowing the fate of some whose 
names have been mentioned, especially of the guide, Slover, Doctor 
Knight and Colonel Crawford, the last of whom was reserved for a fate 





*This word ‘‘chiefly” seems to indicate that the troops were not a// mounted, but no where else can I 
find any evidence that they were not. It must be an inadvertence, as mounted men only were used in 
many similar expeditions. 
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horrible and blood-curdling in the extreme. It seems incredible that any- 
thing in the shape of a human being could be so savage as these Indians 
proved themselves. 

John Slover was one of those who became entangled in the cranberry 
swamp and was compelled to abandon his horse, and with five others, all 
on foot, took a southwesterly direction, hoping to avoid the savages by 
taking a course opposite that of the retreating troops. They kept this 
course, crossing the Tymochtee and continuing southwest. During the 
next day they skirted the western edge of the plains, turning more to the 
east. About ten o’clock, as they were eating the small piece of pork 
allowed to each man, they discovered a small party of Indians coming to- 
wards them. They ran away and hid in the grass. As the Indians came 
along they hallooed several times and were answered by others, They 
stopped near the fugitives, looked and listened for some time, as if sus- 
pecting something, but finally passed on. Resuming the mareh, they 
again discovered another party, but, by skulking in the grass, avoided this 
also. They continued in an easterly course the remainder of that day, the 
following night and nearly all the next day without resting. That after- 
noon they captured a fawn, which furnished much needed food, and they 
camped that night within the limits of what is now Ashland county. The 
next forenoon they were ambuscaded by a small party of Shawnees that 
had followed their trail from the plains. Two of the men were killed by 
the fire of the Indians, one, Paull, ran for his life and escaped. Slover 
and two others were made prisoners and taken to the Shawnese town on 
Mad river in Logan county. As they approached the Indian village the 
inhabitants came out and beat them with clubs and tomahawks, and one 
of them was here painted black, indicating that he was to be killed. They 
were now taken to Wapatomica, the principal Shawnese village, and required 
to run three hundred yards to the council-house between two rows of sav- 
ages, who beat them unmercifully and shot powder into their naked bodies 
as they passed. The one that was blackened received the worst treatment, 
being killed in the operation. He reached the council-house, but the door 
was fastened against him. He was dragged away, and they were a long 
time beating and killing him, as if desirous of prolonging the infernal 
frolic. That evening Slover saw the dead bodies of three others of the 
command at Wapatomica. They were William Harrison, Crawford’s son- 
in-law, William Crawford, his nephew, and he thought the other was Major 
McClellan, though the body was so badly mutilated he could not be cer- 
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tain, What a gorge of infernal revelry did these prisoners afford at Wapa- 
tomica. The companion of Slover was sent to another town to be tor- 
tured, leaving him alone, and he remained during the great council at 
Wapatomica, which lasted fifteen days. He understood their language 
and received much information as to their designs. There was some dif- 
ference of opinion as to what disposition they should make of him, as he 
had been reared among them, but they finally decided to burn him at the 
stake. He was stripped naked, blacked in the usual manner, his hands 
tied behind him, a rope put about his neck, and in this way was led to 
another town five miles away, which town had not probably had its full 
share of prisoners. At this town he was cruelly beaten, a ceremony which 
always immediately precedes death by torture. All the inhabitants of 
this village proceeded with Slover to another village two miles away, so 
that both villages could enjoy the carnival together. This was Mack-a- 
chack, not far from the present town of West Liberty. Slover was tied to 
the fatal stake and wood piled around about four feet from him, a fire 
kindled, but before it made much progress a violent rain storm came sud- 
denly and put it out. The Indians, being a little superstitious, considered 
the matter and concluded to postpone the burning until the next morning. 
That night he was guarded by three warriors. The rope about his neck 
was tied to a beam in the council-house, his arms tied so tightly that the 
cords hid in the flesh, but he was allowed to lie down, while his guards sat 
by him smoking, talking and taunting him. About an hour before day- 
break two of them fell asleep, but the third remained awake a half hour 
longer, when he also lay down to sleep, believing his prisoner securely 
tied. Slover now tried to unfasten his cords, but his hands and arms were 
so numb that he could make but little progress. At length he succeeded 
in freeing himself, but just as he did so one of the guards got up and re- 
kindled the fire. He expected his cords would be examined, but fortu- 
nately the savage was sleepy and lay down again. It was now daybreak; 
the camp would soon be awake. He arose and stepped cautiously over 
the sleeping guards and out of the council-house, paused to look about 
and to see that he had not disturbed the sleepers, then ran through the 
town and into a cornfield. Seeing a horse, he returned a short distance, 
secured it, mounted and rode away. His arm was much swollen and had 
turned black, so that it was nearly useless. His horse happened to be 
strong and swift, and he rode for life. He knew that in a few minutes his 
escape would be discovered, and pursuit was certain. The trail of his 
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horse could be easily followed. He was entirely naked. He urged his 
horse to his utmost speed, passing out of Logan, through Union and into 
Delaware counties, when his horse gave out and could go no further. 
Springing from his back he ran forward at the top of his speed until dark, 
when he had placed fully a hundred miles between himself and Wapa- 
tomica. He heard hallooing frequently, and knew his foes were in pursuit. 
He pressed forward until ten o’clock, when he sat down to rest, became 
sick and vomited. He had not eaten anything for nearly two days. After 
two hours’ rest he walked on until morning. That day he went slowly, 
putting back the weeds and grass bent by his feet, for fear of being tracked. 
The next night he reached the Muskingum, but was prevented from sleep- 
ing by the mosquitos, They were so troublesome that he was compelled 
continually to brush them from his naked body. On the third day he ate 
a few raspberries, the first food he had taken since the morning before his 
escape. He arrived at Fort Pitt on the tenth of July, the last of all the 
stragglers to reach the settlements. 

On the evening of the retreat from Battle Island, just after the troops 
moved, Crawford missed his son, nephew and son-in-law, and returned to 
look for them. He called aloud through the grove, but received no re- 
sponse. As he was looking for them Doctor Knight came up and urged 
him to join the army, or they would be left, but Crawford persisted in 
looking for his relatives. He told Knight that his horse had given out 
and could not keep up with the troops, and requested Knight to remain 
with him, which he did. After an unsuccessful search for his friends they 
took a southwest course, passing near the cranberry swamp, where they 
changed their course to the south until, judging themselves beyond the 
enemy’s line, they turned due east, crossing the Sandusky river about mid- 
night. Crawford’s horse gave out and he abandoned it the next morning. 
In the afternoon they came up with Captain Briggs, who had carried Lieu- 
tenant Ashley from the battleground dangerously wounded. About two 
o’clock on the second day they fell into the track of the retreating army 
on the Sandusky, not far west of the site of the present village of Lees- 
ville. Knight and Briggs did not think it safe to follow this trail, but 
Crawford thought the Indians would not pursue beyond the plains, and 
they were now some distance in the timber. This opinion probably cost 
him his life, for they continued on the trail up the river until within three- 
fourths of a mile of where Leesville now stands, when several Indians 
started up within fifteen or twenty feet of them. Briggs and Ashley, who 
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were some distance in the rear mounted, escaped for that time. 
Knight and Crawford were made prisoners and taken to the Delaware 
town (Wingenund’s) a short distance away, before mentioned, but of which 
they were ignorant until then. Great was the rejoicing among the Indians 
at the capture of the ‘‘ Big Captain” of the whites, and runners were dis- 
patched to the Half-king’s village with the news. It seems that the Wyan- 
dots, probably from long intercourse with the French, were a little more 
merciful to prisoners than other tribes. They shot and tomahawked them, 
but burning was probably an obsolete custom among them at that time. 
As the Delaware chiefs, Pipe and Wingenund, had determined to burn 
their prisoners, it was necessary for them to first get the consent of Pomoa- 
can, the Wyandot chief (the Delawares being tenants at will in the Wyan- 
dot country). To do this, they resorted to strategy. A messenger, it is 
said, bearing a belt of wampum, was dispatched to the Half-king with this 
message : 

Uncle, we, your nephews, the Lenni-Lennape,* salute you in a spirit of kindness, love and respect. 


Uncle, we have a project in view which we ardently wish to accomplish, and can accomplish if our uncle 
will not overrule us, By returning the wampum we will have your pledged word. 


The Half-king was puzzled, but supposing it was a contemplated Del- 
aware expedition against the white settlements, he returned the belt. 
This was the death-warrant of Crawford. The pledged word of the Half- 
king being given could not be revoked. It was on Friday, June 7, that 
Crawfofd and Knight were captured and taken to the Delaware camp. 
Here on the following Sunday they saw the scalps of Briggs and Ashley— 
the two who had escaped when they were captured—brought in. Nine 
other prisoners were also in the camp, From here the prisoners were all 
taken to Upper Sandusky Old Town, except Crawford, who was taken 
directly to the Half-king’s village. Here he had an interview with the 
famous Simon Girty. But little is certainly known of this interview, but 
it is said Crawford endeavored to persuade Girty to save his life, and of- 
fered him one thousand dollars. That white savage promised to do all in 
his power, without, however, any intention of keeping his promise. Girty 
had but little influence with the chiefs, being entirely unreliable, and rank- 
ing with the baser savages. The next day, June 11, Crawford was taken 
back to Upper Sandusky Old Town, where he again met Dr. Knight and 
the other prisoners. He was accompanied by the chiefs Pipe and Winge- 
nund, and here the former painted the faces of all the prisoners black, 





*A name sometimes applied to the Delawares. 
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thus putting the death mark upon them. Crawford was personally ac- 
quainted with these two chiefs, having met them in treaty negotiations at 
Fort Pitt. The whole party now started on the march back, as they were 
told, to the Half-king’s village, eight miles below. Crawford and Knight 
were kept in the rear, guarded by the two chiefs. They had not pro- 
ceeded far before they saw four of their comrades tomahawked and scalped 
by the road side. Arriving at the springs, where Upper Sandusky now 
stands, they were taken on another trail, leading to the southwest toward 
the Delaware village on the Tymochtee. If the two prisoners had any 
hope of life before, it vanished after turning away from the direction of 
the Wyandot village. They soon arrived at Little Tymochtee, on the 
banks of which they rested, and here the five prisoners, bound and help- 
less, were given over to the squaws and boys, who massacred them before 
the eyes of Crawford and Knight. These two, being more important, 
‘were held fora more dreadful death, and soon the march continued toward 
the Delaware town. When within three-fourths of a mile of the village, 
and on the banks of the main Tymochtee creek, another halt was made. 
Here wood was gathered, a fire built and. these men felt that their time 
had come. Here a crowd of Indians had gathered, and among them 
was Simon Girty. It is said Captain Elliott was also present, but this is 
extremely doubtful. Crawford was stripped naked and ordered to 
sit down. His face was painted black, and they went through the 
usual ceremony of beating and otherwise abusing the two pris- 
oners. Crawford asked Girty if he was to be burned, and when 
told that he was, said he would endeavor to take it patiently. 
His hands were bound behind him, and he was taken to the stake— 
a post about fifteen feet high firmly set in the ground. A rope 
was fastened, one end at the top and the other at the bottom of the stake, 
hanging loose in the centre, and passing between the cords at his wrist, 
thus keeping him near the stake, but allowing sufficient freedom to enable . 
him to walk around it, or even lie down. Many persons have attempted 
to locate the exact spot on which Crawford was burned. All agree that 
it was on the bank of the Tymochtee, and the neighborhood may be easily 
found, but I believe the precise spot is not certainly known. It is not far 
from the present town of Crawfordsville, Crawford township, Wyandot 
county, a few miles north of west of Upper Sandusky. Here about four 
o’clock on the afternoon of June 11, 1782, the torture began, which ended 
in death, the details of which are too horrible to relate. In the midst of 
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his torture Crawford begged Girty to shoot him, but it is said the latter only 
laughed in derision. Dr. Knight sat there through it all, a horrified wit- 
ness, knowing well his turn would come next, and that he must pass 
through the same ordeal. All the barbarity and inhumanity of the savage 
nature were revealed in the torture of Colonel Crawford. The human mind 
cannot conceive of greater suffering than he endured. 

Doctor Knight was taken away before Crawford was quite dead, so that 
he did not witness the end of the hero. It may be that the Indians in- 
tended to burn Doctor Knight also at that place, and their reasons for not 
doing so were probably: first, because their savage natures were somewhat 
satisfied by the tortures they had applied to the ‘‘ Big Captain; ’’ and sec- 
ondly, they could not probably do so without the consent of the Half-king, 
which it is not likely they could get, after deceiving him into consenting 
to Crawford’s torture; so they concluded that night to send him to the 
Shawnees at Wapatomica, who, with the Delawares, had no scruples 
about burning prisoners. The next morning, June 12, he was placed under 
the guard of a huge savage named Tutelu and started for Wapatomica, 
about forty miles away, passing on his way the spot where Crawford was 
burned, and seeing his bones in the ashes. They had made half the dis- 
tance by night; the prisoner was securely tied by the savage, and both 
lay down to rest. The prisoner tried to release himself, but the Indian 
was extremely vigilant and did not sleep. They were up at daybreak and 
Tutelu began to mend the fire. Knight had induced the savage to free 
his hands, that he might assist him. The gnats were troublesome and 
Knight took up a fire-brand for the purpose of making a smoke about 
Tutelu to keep them away. Watching his opportunity, he struck the 
savage a heavy blow on the head which knocked him into the fire, but the 
savage sprang up and ran away howling. Doctor Knight seized his gun 
and followed some distance, attempting to shoot him, but the gun would 
not go off. He saw no more of Tutelu. He now turned eastward, and 
after many trials and hardships arrived at Fort Pitt July 4, having been 
twenty-two days in the wilderness. 

The failure of the expedition and melancholy death of Crawford cast a 
deep gloom over the frontier. Heartrending was the anguish of the widow 
in the lonely cabin on the banks of the Youghiogheny. There were few 
men on the frontier at that time whose loss would have been more keenly 
felt. ‘‘It is with the greatest sorrow and concern,” writes Washington, 
‘‘that I have learned the melancholy tidings of Colonel Crawford’s death. 
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He was known to me as an officer of much prudence, brave, experienced 
and active. The manner of his death was shocking to me, and I have 
this day communicated to the honorable, the congress, such papers as I 


have regarding it.” 
N. N. Hit, Jr. 





*AN INQUIRY INTO THE IDENTITY AND HISTORY OF THE 
SHAWNEE INDIANS. 


The Shawnees were the Bedouins, and I may almost say the Ishmaelites, 
of the North American tribes. As wanderers they were without rivals 
among their race, and as fomenters of discord and war between themselves 
and their neighbors their genius was marked. Their original home is not, 
with any great measure of certainty, known. — It is altogether improbable 
that it ever will be. Many theories on the subject have been already ad- 
vanced, each with a greater or less degree of plausibility. More, doubt- 
less, will from time to time be offered, but after all, the general public will 
be restricted to a choice of probabilities and each must accept for himself 
that which to his mind shall seem most satisfactory and convincing. 

First. Inthe year 1608 Captain John Smith of the Jamestown colony 
in Virginia, proceeded upon an exploring expedition up the Chesapeake 
bay. In the course of this expedition he encountered and held com- 
munication with numerous nations or tribes of Indians then occupying 
the shores of the bay and its immediate vicinity. All these Indians lived 
in continual dread of a tribe known to them by the name of ‘‘ Massa- 
womekes.” In the language of Smith: 


Beyond the mountains from whence is the head of the river Patawomeke (Potomac), the Savages re- 
port, inhabit their most mortal enemies, the Massawomekes, upon a great salt water, which, by all like- 
lihood, is either some part of Canada, some great lake, or some inlet of some sea that falleth into the 
South sea. These Massawomekes are a great nation and very populous. : 

Smith further relates that the other tribes, especially the Patawomekes, 
. the Patuxents, the Sasquesahannocks and the Tockwoughes, were con- 
tinually tormented by them, complained bitterly of their cruelty and were 





*This paper is offered with the full understanding that it purports to be nothing but a brief outline of 
some yet unfinished investigations into the past history of the Shawnee tribe. It should be considered 
as merely tentative and subject to such corrections—either of a minor or radical character—as the results 
of more elaborate inquiries may seem to justify. 
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very importunate with him that he should free them from their assaults. 
This Smith determined to do, and had not his project been vetoed by the 
colonial council, the history and identity of this people would not —_ in 
all likelihood, be enshrouded in such a mantle of doubt. 

He did, in fact, encounter seven canoes full of them at the head of 
Chesapeake bay, with whom he had a conference by signs, and remarks 
that their implements of war and other utensils showed them to be greatly 
superior to the Virginia Indians, as also their dexterity in their small boats 
made of the bark of trees, sewed with bark and well ‘‘luted” with gum, 
gave evidence that they lived upon some great water. When they de- 
parted for their homes, the Massawomekes went by the way of what 
Smith denominates Willoughby’s river, and which his map and description 
show to be the modern ‘‘ Bush river,” which is on the west side of the 
bay and trends in a northwest direction. 

The map accompanying the London edition of 1629, of ‘Smith’s 
Travels,’ locates the Massawomekes on the south shore of a supposed 
large body of water, in a northwest direction, and distant from the head 
waters of the Patawomeke (Potomac) river some twenty-five leagues. 
This, making reasonable allowance for the discrepancies in topography, 
places them without doubt along the south shore of Lake Erie, with an 
eastern limit not remote from the present city of Erie, Pennsylvania, and 
extending thence westward. 

I am aware that at least two eminent authorities (Gallatin and Bancroft) 
whom it would almost seem the height of presumption for me to dispute, 
have assumed that the Massawomekes and the Five Nations were identi- 
cal. The more closely I have examined the evidence the more thoroughly 
am I convinced of their error in this assumption. 

At that date the most westerly of the Five Nations (the Seneca) was not 
in possession of the country west of the Genesee river. Extending from 
that neighborhood westward to and beyond Niagara river and along the 
southeast shore of Lake Erie, the country was occupied by a numerous 
nation known to history as the Attiwandaronk, or Neutral Nation, whose 
power was broken and the tribes destroyed or dispersed by the Five Na- 
tions, but not until 1651, more than forty years subsequent to Smith’s ob- 
servations. To reach the country of the Five Nations from Chesapeake 
bay, an almost due north course, or that of the Susquehanna river, would 
have been the natural and most convenient route to pursue. A route 
leading beyond the mountains, in which the Potomac river had its sources, 
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would have been neither a natural nor convenient one for reaching the 
shores of Lake Ontario and vicinity, then the country of the Five Na- 
tions. 

It is highly improbable that war parties of this great Iroquois confeder- 
acy should have followed such a route in the face of the fact that the only 
tribes living along the line of the more direct route held them in great fear, 
and would gladly have allowed them to pass without molestation. 

I assume, then, that the villages of the Massawomekes occupied the 
south and southwest shore of Lake Erie, and that they controlled the in- 
termediate country to the Alleghany mountains as a hunting range, fre- 
quently extending their war and predatory excursions to the territory of 
tribes east of the mountains and along the upper portion of Chesapeake 
bay. 

Second. From the accounts of early French travelers and the relations 
of the Jesuit missionaries, we are advised of the existence during the first 
half of the seventeenth century of a nation of Indians who were called by 
the Hurons ‘‘ Eries,” by the Five Nations ‘‘ Rique,” and by the French 
the ‘‘ Chat,” or ‘‘Cat Nation.” According to Sagard’s ‘ History of Can- 
ada,’ published in 1636, the name of Chat, or Cat, is thus accounted for: 

There is in this vast region a country which we call the Cat Nation, by reason of their cats, a sort of 
small wolf or leopard found there, from the skins of which the natives make robes, bordered and orna- 
mented with tails. 

This nation occupied a tract of country on the south shore of Lake 
Erie, identical with that to which I have assigned the Massawomekes of 
Smith. They were visited as early as 1626, according to the ‘Jesuit Rela- 
tions,’ by two missionaries, Sagard and d’ Allyon, who made an unsuccess- 
ful attempt to establish a mission among them ; nor did the Jesuits, with 
the constant zeal and persistence so characteristic of them, ever succeed 
in obtaining a foothold with the tribe. 

At this time, and for some years thereafter, they are spoken of as very 
numerous and powerful. A war having broken out between them and 
the Five Nations, the Eries were utterly overthrown and dispersed about 
the year 1655. From this date we find no mention of their existence as 
a nation. 

Schoolcraft, in his bulky and ill-assorted work on the ‘ History, Condi- 
tion and Prospects of the Indian Tribes,’ adopts the theory that the Eries 
and Neuters were one and the same people. That he is certainly mistaken 
F hardly think there is room for reasonable doubt. The evidence of his 
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error is abundant in the ‘Jesuit Relations,’ but I have only the space to 
cite the testimony of Father Breboeuf, who visited the Neutral Nation in 
1640, and remarked that only four towns of the latter nation lay east of 
the Niagara river, ranging from east to west, toward the Erielhonons or 
Chats. Also, in speaking of Niagara river, he says: ‘‘It falls first into 
Lake Erie, or of the Cat tribe, and then it enters the Neutral ground.” 
Bressani, who spent some years in the country, also in his ‘ Breve Rela- 
tione,’ as is remarked by Shea, places the Neuters north of Lake Erie, 
and the Eries south. 

Third. Caldwallader Colden published his ‘History of the Five Na- 
tions’ in London in 1747. He begins with the traditional period of their 
history. Tradition, with Indians as with white people, is often very unre- 
liable and not infrequently totally incredible. The traditions of the 
events immediately preceding European settlement, from the recentness 
of their occurrence and their consequent freshness in the Indian mind, 
notwithstanding the average tendency to exaggeration and boastfulness, 
may, however, be esteemed as not wholly unworthy of confidence in the 
general facts related, regardless of their highly colored details. These 
traditions all concur in the assertion that the Five Nations, a short time 
previous to the period of French settlement in Canada, lived near the 
present site of Montreal; that, as a result of a war with the Adirondacks, 
they were forced to leave their own country and flee to the banks of the 
lakes on which they subsequently lived, where the war was at intervals 
renewed and was still in progress at the time of the French occupation of 
Canada. Here they applied themselves to increasing their proficiency in 
the use of arms, and in order to raise the spirits of their people, the 
sachems ‘‘turned them against the Satanas, a less warlike nation who 
then lived on the banks of the lakes, and who, in the course of a few 
years, were subdued and driven out of their country.” 

Colden evidently borrows this relation from the account of Bacqueville 
de la Potherie, who was in Canada for several years anterior to 1700, and 
whose history of America was published about 1720. Charlevoix also 
has a similar relation. Both these authors, doubtless, copied from the 
narrative of Nicholas Perrot, who lived among the Indians for more than 
thirty years subsequent to 1665, and who enjoyed their confidence in an 
unusual degree. He relates that the Iroquois had their original home 
about Montreal and Three Rivers; that they fled from the Algonquins to 
Lake Erie, where lived the Chaouanous, who waged war against them and 
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drove them to the shore of Lake Ontario; that after many years of war 
against the Chaouanous and their allies, they withdrew to Carolina, where 
they now are; that the Iroquois (Five Nations) after being obliged to 
quit Lake Erie, withdrew to Lake Ontario, and that after having chased 
the Chaouanous and their allies towards Carolina, they have ever since 
remained there in that vicinity. 

Bartram also, in his travels and observations in America, published in 
London in 1751, after locating the Shawnees in what is now Kentucky, 
remarks that ‘‘it was against this people the Six Nations first turned their 
arms with success, after they had fled before the warlike Adirondacks.” 

Here, then, we have in the earliest history of the country the names of 
three tribes or nations who, by the accounts of different and widely sepa- 
rated travelers, occupied the same region of territory, viz: 

First. The ‘‘Massawomekes” of Smith, who lived upon some great 
lake beyond the mountains in which the Potomac river has its sources, and 
which Smith’s map shows to be in the location of Lake Erie. 

Second. The ‘‘Eries,” or ‘‘Chats,”’ of the ‘Jesuit Relations,’ who occu- 
pied almost the entire south shore of Lake Erie. 

Third. The ‘‘Satanas,” of Colden (who, in the vocabulary preceding 
his work, gives the name as the equivalent of Shanous), and the ‘‘ Chaou- 
anous,” of Perrot, who lived on Lake Erie and, from the text of the nar- 
rative, evidently on the south shore to the west of the Five Nations. 

By all the accounts given of these people, they were, comparatively 
speaking, very numerous and powerful. Each occupied and controlled a 
large region of territory in the same general locality; each had, so far as 
history and tradition can throw any light upon the subject, long been the 
occupant thereof. The fact that neither of these authorities speaks. of 
more than one nation occupying this region of country, and neither seems 
to have had any knowledge or tradition of any other nation having done 
so, coupled with the improbability that three numerous and warlike nations 
should, within the historic period, have occupied so limited a region as the 
south shore of Lake Erie—and one which by water communication would 
have been so easily accessible for each to the other—without any account 
or tradition having survived of their intercourse, conflicts and destruction of 
one another, to my mind is little less than convincing evidence of the fact 
that three such distinct nations never had a contemporaneous existence, 
and that the Massawomekes, Eries and Satanas, or Chaouanous, were one 


and the same people. 
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I am aware that the Chaouanous, or Shawnees, as we now denominate 
them, speak the Algonquin tongue, and that the Eries have ever been 
linguistically classed as of Iroquois stock; but of the latter fact there 
seems to be no more convincing proof than a passage in the ‘Jesuit Rela- 
tions’ of 1648, asserting that the Cat nation have a number of permanent 
towns, . . . and they have the same language withour Hurons. The 
Jesuits never succeeded in establishing a mission among the Eries; their 
intercourse with them was almost nothing, and they have left us no vocab- 
ularies by which their linguistic stock can be determined. I regard, there- 
fore, the single volunteer remark as to their having the same language 
with the Hurons as having less weight in the scale of probabilities than 
the accumulated evidence of their identity with the Massawomekes and 
Chaouanous. It is, at any rate, scarcely entitled to more weight than the 
assertion of Captain Smith that the Massawomekes and Sasquesahannocks 
could not understand each other except by the aid of interpreters, the lat- 
ter being of Iroquois stock and occupying territory adjoining that of the 
former. This identity having been assumed, and the Eries having, by all 
accounts, been conquered and dispersed about 1655, it remains to trace 
the remnant in their wanderings across the face of the country. This is, 
perhaps, the most difficult and unsatisfactory task that enters into the con- 
sideration of the subject. I could not, even were it desirable, in the space 
allotted to such an article, give more than a few of the most general facts. 
To do otherwise would occupy much more time and space than my present 
object would justify or require. 

At this point I may remark that there is a manuscript map still in exist- 
ence in Holland which accompanied a report made to the states-general in 
1614 or 1616, of the discoveries in New Netherlands, upon which a nation 
of Indians called ‘‘Sawwoaneu”’ is marked as living on the east bank of 
the Delaware river. De Laet, also, in the Leyden edition of his history, 
published in 1640, enumerates the “Sawanoos”’ as one of the tribes then 
inhabiting the Delaware river; and on a map of New Netherlands by A. 
Vanderdonck, bearing date of 1656, the “Sawanoos” are assigned a posi- 
tion on the west bank of the ‘‘Zuydt” (now Delaware) river, at a point be- 
tween the present site of Philadelphia on the south and Trenton on the 
north and extending indefinitely westward. 

It is, of course, impossible at this late day, in the absence of further 
data, to determine whether this tribe, which seems to have been known on 
the Delaware for more than forty years, bears any relationship to the 
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modern Shawnees. It is not impossible that in the course of the conflicts 
between the ‘‘Satanas’’ and the Five Nations, a body of the former may 
have become segregated from their friends and have terminated their 
wanderings by a settlement on the Delaware. The probabilities seem to 
be not unfavorable to this hypothesis. The solution may, however, be 
found in the fact that the word ‘‘Sawanoo”’ is said to have signified 
Southern. The Delaware river was at that date known as South river, 
and ‘‘Sawanoo,”’ or Southern, may have been a sort of general term ap- 
plied to Indians residing on that river. 

The Eries after their overthrow do not again appear in the contemporary 
relations or maps under that name except as a destroyed nations. Their 
former location is shown on De L’Isle’s maps of 1700 and 1703, Senex’s 
map of 1710 and numerous others. The survivors being driven from their 
ancient homes, their villages and property destroyed, and deprived of the 
lake as a principal source of food supply, were forced to resort to the chase 
more exclusively as a means of subsistence. These things would have-a 
tendency to divide the tribe into small hunting parties and to encourage 
the wandering propensities so often remarked of the Shawnees. 

In 1669 we find La Salle, who was at that time among the Iroquois at 
the head of Lake Ontario, projecting a voyage of discovery down the 
Ohio, acknowledging the welcome present from the Iroquois of a Shaw- 
anee prisoner, who told him that the Ohio could be reached in six weeks 
and that he would guide him to it. This would indicate that the Shawnees, 
or a portion of them, were at that date familiar with the Ohio country and 
probably residents of it. 

Marquette, who was at La Pointe, on Lake Superior, in 1670, writes 
that the Illinois have given him information of a nation called ‘‘Chaou- 
anous”’ living thirty days’ journey to the southeast of their country. 

In the ‘Jesuit Relations’ of 1671-72 the name ‘‘Chaouanong”’ appears 
as another name for ‘‘Ontouagannha,” which is said in the ‘ Relations’ of 
1661-62 to mean, ‘‘where they do not know how to speak;” but their 
location is not given. De L’Isle’s map of 1700, however, places the 
**Ontouagannha” on the headwaters of the Santee and Great Pedee 
rivers in South Carolina, and the same location is marked on Senex’s map 
of ten years later as occupied by villages of ‘‘Chaovenons.” 

In 1672, Father Marquette, in passing down the Mississippi river, re- 
marks upon reaching the mouth of the Ohio: 

This river comes from the country on the east inhabited by the people called ‘‘Chaouanons,” in such 
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numbers that they reckon as many as twenty-three villages in one district and fifteen in another, lying 
quite near each other ; they are by no means warlike, and are the people the Iroquois go far to seek in 
order to wage an unprovoked war upon them. 


In 1680, as related by Father Membré in his account of the adventures 
of La Salle’s party at Fort Crevecceur, the Illinois, who were allies of the 
Chaouenons, were warned by one of the latter tribe who was returning 
home from a trip to the Illinois country, but turned back to advise them 
of the discovery of an Iroquois army who had already entered their terri- 
tory. During this same year a Chaouenon chief, who had one hundred. 
and fifty warriors and lived on a great river emptying into the Ohio, sent 
to La Salle to form an alliance. : 

On the map accompanying ‘ Marquette’s Journal,’ published in 1681, 
the Chaouanons are placed on the Ohio river, near the Mississippi, while 
on his original manuscript map—a facsimile of which will be found in 
‘French’s Historical Collections of Louisiana’—they are located in a 
blank, unexplored region, a long distance to the east of the Mississippi, 
probably meant to be in the neighborhood of the Ohio river, though that 
river is not laid down upon the map and its course was not definitely 
known to Marquette. 

In 1682, M: de La Salle, after exploring the Mississippi river to the 
gulf, formally took possession of the country from the mouth of the river 
to the Ohio, on the eastern side, with the consent of the Chouanons, 
Chichachas and other people dwelling therein, 

At page 502 of the third volume of Margry, it is recorded: 


Joutel, the companion of La Salle, in his last voyage says, in speaking of the Shawanoes of Illinois : 
They have been there only since they were drawn thither by M. de La Salle; formerly they lived on the 
borders of Virginia and the English colonies. 


Father Gravier led an expedition down the Mississippi to its mouth in 
the year 1700. He speaks of the Ohio river as having three branches— 
one coming from the northeast called the St. Joseph or Ouabachie; the 
second from the country of the Iroquois, called the Ohio; the third, on 
which the Chaouanoua live, comes from the south-southwest, This latter 
was evidently the Tennessee or Cumberland. 

On De L’Isle’s map of 1700, previously alluded to, the ‘‘ Ontouagann- 
ha’ are placed on the headwaters of the great rivers of South Carolina 
and the ‘‘Chiononons” on the Tennessee river near its mouth. It ap- 
pears, however, from the report of an investigating committee of the 
Pennsylvania assembly, made in 1755, that at least a portion of this band 
of the Shawnees, or ‘‘Ontouagannha,” living in South Carolina, who had 
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been made uneasy by their neighbors, came with about sixty families up 
to Conestoga about the year 1698, by leave of the Susquehanna Indians, 
who then lived there. A few of the band had, about four years previously, 
at the solicitation of the ‘‘ Minsis,” been allowed to settle on the Delaware 
river among the latter. Other straggling parties continued from time to 
time, for a number of years, to join their brethren in Pennsylvania, until 
they finally became among the most numerous and powerful tribes in the 
state. 

In 1700 William Penn visited the chiefs of the band at Conestoga, and 
in the same year the council of Maryland resolved ‘‘that the friendship 
of the Susquehannock and Shawanese Indians be secured by making a 
treaty with them, they seeming to be of considerable moment and not to 
be slighted.” : 

The map of North America by John Senex, in 1710, indicates villages 
of ‘‘Chaouenous” on the head waters of South Carolina, but apparently 
places the main body along the upper waters of Tennessee river, a short dis- 
tance west of the Appalachian mountains. This would make them very close 
neighbors of the Cherokees, and probably places them somewhere too high 
up the river. Ten years later (1720) a map of the north parts of America, 
by H. Moll, does not indicate the presence of any ‘‘Chaouanous” on the 
Tennessee river, but shows their former territory to be occupied by the 
‘*Charakeys.” This corresponds with the statement in ‘Ramsey’s Annals 
of Tennessee,’ page 45, that M. Charleville, a French trader from near 
New Orleans, came among the Shawnees, then (1714) inhabiting the 
country upon the Cumberland river, and traded with them; and that about 
this period the Cherokees and Chickasaws expelled them from their 
numerous villages upon the lower Cumberland. On this map of Moll’s is 
found, at the mouth of the Cumberland (there denominated the Sault) 
river, the designation of ‘‘Savannah Old Settlement,” indicating the prob- 
able abandonment, at least several years previously, of the last Shawnee 
village in the Cumberland and Tennessee valleys, in their gradual with- 
drawal to the north side of the Ohio river. As late as 1764, however, 
according to Ramsey, a straggling band of them moved from Green river 
in Kentucky, where they had been residing, (though, as I surmise, only 
temporarily), to the Wabash country. 

It seems also that, at some period anterior to 1714, a band of ‘‘Chaou- 
anous,” wanderers in all likelihood from the Cumberland and Tennessee 
country, had lived for a time within two leagues from the fort at Mobile, 
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Ala., for in that year M. de Bienville, the commandant, assigned the place, 
which had then been abandoned by them, to the use of some fugitive 
‘* Tzensas.” 

Another band, probably an offshoot from those who had wandered to 
South Carolina, found a home at a place now known as Oldtown, Alle- 
ghany county, Maryland, a few miles below Cumberland, on the Potomac . 
river; and in 1738 we find, by reference to volume I, page 63 of the ‘Vir- 
ginia State Papers,’ that ‘‘the king of the Shawanese, living at Alleghany, 
sends friendly messages to Governor Gooch, . . . desires peace, etc.” 
This is likely the same band who, in 1701, concluded a treaty with William 
Penn at Philadelphia, and is referred to in the preamble to the treaty as 
inhabiting in and about the northern part of the river Potomac. The 
nucleus for the Shawnee village which long occupied the neighborhood of 
Winchester, Virginia, is traceable to this band. 

But I have already exceeded the intended limits of this article, and am 
yet more than a century behind in my story. I can but give the merest 
outline of their subsequent history. I shall be unable to consider and 
discuss the probabilities of their identity with the ‘‘Savannah” Indians 
and their former residence on the Savannah river in Georgia; the story of 
their chief, Black-hoof, relative to their home on the Suwanee river in 
Florida; their asserted consanguinity with the Sacs and Foxes, or any 
other of the numerous suggestions and theories concerning their origin 
and primal abode. 

Between the date of the ejection of the western portion of the Shaw- 
nees from the valleys of the Cumberland and Tennessee rivers and the 
middle of the eighteenth century, their appearance in history is rare. 
They were doubtless scattered in several bands along the Ohio river and 
in the interior of what is now the states of Ohio and Indiana. The oldest 
map on which I have noticed the location of the Shawnees within the 
limits of Ohio, is ‘‘Carte de la Louisiane Cours du Mississippi et pais 
Voisins, etc., par N. Bellin Ingenieur de la Marine, 1744,” which places 
a ‘village d’Chouanon”’ on the north side of the Ohio river, just above 
the mouth of the Kanawha. 

That branch of the tribe living in Pennsylvania had in the meantime 
become decidedly the most numerous and important portion of the Shaw- 
nee people. Their history is a part of that of the state in which they 
lived, and need not be here recited. It is sufficient to state the fact that 
owing to the aggressiveness and encroachments of the increasing white 
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population, they were gradually crowded from their lands and homes 
until about the year 1750, when they began their migrations to the west 
of the Ohio river, and within a few years had united with their western 
brethren and were quite numerous in the Muskingum and Scioto valleys. 
They sided actively with the French in the war of 1755; aided materially 
in the defeat of Braddock, and were a terror to the border settlements of 
Pennsylvania and Virginia. 

In 1756 an expedition, under Major Lewis, against their upper town on 
the Ohio river, three miles above the mouth of the Kanawha, was a 
failure. In 1764, Colonel Boquet’s expedition to the Muskingum resulted 
in securing temporary peace with them. In 1774, Colonel McDonald de- 
stroyed their town of Wappatomica, a few miles above Zanesville. In 
the same year they received a severe blow in their defeat at Point Pleas- 
ant. In 1779, Colonel Bowman’s expedition destroyed the Shawnee 
village of Chillicothe, on the Little Miami river, three miles north of 
Xenia. In 1780, General George Rogers Clark burnt the Piqua town on 
Mad river. In 1782, General Clark repeated his expedition and destroyed 
the upper and lower Piqua towns on the Great Miami, within the present 
limits of Miami county. In 1786, Colonel Logan destroyed the Mack-a- 
cheek towns in Logan county. In 1790, the Shawnees suffered from the 
expedition of General Harmar, but had a share with the Miamis in his 
final defeat. In 1791, they glutted their vengeance in the cruel defeat of 
St. Clair, and in 1794 were among those who were made to feel the power 
of the Federal troops at Fallen Timbers, under General Wayne, which 
brought the peace of 1795. 

In the meantime the Shawnees had been parties to a treaty of peace 
with the United States in 1786, at the mouth of the Great Miami, but it 
failed of its object. As a result of Wayne’s victory came the treaty of 
Greenville, in 1795, participated in by the Shawnees and eleven other 
tribes, whereby all the territory south and east of a line beginning at the 
mouth of the Cuyahoga river, thence up the same to the portage leading 
to the Tuscarawas; down the Tuscarawas to the crossing above Fort 
Laurens; thence westerly to Loramie’s store on the Great Miami; thence 
to Fort Recovery (the place of St. Clair’s defeat); and thence southwest- 
erly to the Ohio river, opposite the mouth of the Kentucky river, was 
ceded to the United States. This tract comprised about two-thirds of the 
area of Ohio and a portion of Indiana. 

July 4, 1805, the Shawnees were again parties to a treaty wherein was 
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ceded to the United States a large tract of country lying north and west 
of the Greenville treaty line and east of a north and south line one hun- 
dred and twenty miles west of the Pennsylvania boundary. By treaty of 
November 25, 1808, in conjunction with other tribes, they ceded the right 
of way for two roads} one running from Fort Meigs, on the Maumee, to 
the Western Reserve, and the other from Fremont south to the Greenville 
treaty line. 

Prior to the war of 1812 the Shawnees had again become hostile to the 
United States. The forces of the great Tecumseh, and his scheming 
brother, the Prophet, with their allies, under the leadership of the latter, 
were defeated by Harrison, at Tippecanoe, in 1811, and the Indian alliance 
was finally broken and dissolved by the death, in 1813, of Tecumseh, at 
the battle of the Thames. By the treaty of 1817, the Wyandots, Pot- 
tawatomies and other tribes made a cession to the United States (in which 
the Shawnees concurred) of almost the entire remaining Indian territory 
within the present limits of Ohio. Out of this cession the United States 
in turn granted them sundry small reservations upon which to live. Among 
these reservations there were for the Shawnees a tract ten miles square, 
with Wapakoneta as the centre ; a tract adjoining the above of twenty-five 
square miles on Hog creek, as well as a tract of forty-eight square miles 
surrounding Lewistown, for the mixed Senecas and Shawnees. The treaty 
of 1818 added twenty square miles to the reserve at Wapakoneta and 
fourteen square miles to the one at Lewistown. By treaty of July 20, 
1831, the Lewistown reserve was ceded to the United States, and those at 
Wapakoneta and Hog creek were ceded on the eighth of the succeeding 
month, by which transactions the last vestige of Shawnee right or claim 
to lands in Ohio became extinguished and they agreed to remove west of 
the Mississippi river. With this end in view a tract of sixty thousand 
acres of land was granted to the Lewistown band of mixed Senecas and 
Shawnees, which was subsequently selected in the northeast corner of In- 
dian territory, to which they removed, and where, with some subsequent 
modifications of boundaries, they now reside. 

It is necessary here to state that a band of Shawnees, some years prior 
to 1793, becoming dissatisfied with the encroachments of the white settlers, 
removed west of the Mississippi river, and in that year were, in connec- 
tion with certain Delawares who accompanied them, granted a tract of 
land by Baron de Carondelet, the French governor. The Delawares, 
having in 1815 abandoned this region, the Shawnees in 1825 ceded the land 
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to the United States and accepted in lieu thereof, for the accommodation of 
themselves and such of their brethren as should remove from Ohio, a tract 
in the eastern part of the present state of Kansas, one hundred by twenty- 
five miles in extent, and. removed thereto. To this reservation the Wapko- 
neta and Hog creek band of Shawnees, after the treaty of 1831, removed, 
and the principal part of the tribe became again reunited. By the treaty of 
1854 the Kansas Shawnees ceded to the United States all of their reserva- 
tion but two hundred thousand acres, within which allotments of land in 
severalty were made to the individuals of the tribes, who from time to time, 
with the consent of the secretary of the interior, sold the same and under 
the provisions of an agreement entered into in 1869 with the Cherokees, 
they removed to the country of the latter and merged their tribal existence 
with them. A number of the Kansas Shawnees who, just prior to and 
during the late rebellion, wandered off to Texas and Mexico, returned 
after the war and were provided with a home in the Indian territory along- 
side of the Pottawatomies, and are known as ‘‘ Absentee Shawnees.”’ 
These, together with those confederated with the Senecas in the north- 
eastern part of Indian territory, are all of the once numerous and power- 
ful “ Massawomekes’’ now left to maintain the tribal name of “Shawnee.” 


C. C. Royce. 
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The geographical names of Indian origin that are to be found in west- 
ern Pennsylvania and eastern Ohio are not all traceable to one language. 
The territory within those bounds is not large, comparatively, yet it was 
traversed and occupied by two peoples, totally distinct from each other, 
and with nothing but their savage habits in common. 

It has been stated that if the seacoast of the Atlantic, from the border 
between Virginia and North Carolina to the coast of Labrador, be taken 
as the base of a triangle, and a line drawn from each corner to Lake Su- 
perior, the area included therein would contain all, or nearly all, the Indian 
tribes of the Mohican or Lenni-Lenape stock, all having a common 
origin, and all speaking the same, or dialects of the same, language. 

But in the center of this triangle there was the nation of the Iroquois, 
in no way related to the others. The Iroquois language was entirely 
distinct from that of the other Indian tribes. They occupied the centre 
of New York, from Albany to Niagara Falls, and the tribes that occupied 
the western shore of Lake Erie, from Buffalo to Toledo, were of kindred 
stock, speaking languages of similar origin. These Iroquois made incur- 
sions southward, down the Allegheny and southwestward from Lake Erie, 
and there are several points, both in Ohio and Pennsylvania, that bear 
names of Iroquois origin. 

The savage people occupying the larger portion of this territory were 
divided into many nations and tribes, but are known to scholars and stu- 
dents by the general name of Algonkin. There was no tribe of that 
name, and it originated, probably, from the fact that the Indians who 
occupied the Canada side of the St. Lawrence were spoken of by those 
of this side as Al-go-ma-kin*, ‘‘the people on the other side,” and the 





* Acawme or ogkome (Chippewa, agami ; Abnaki, aganmi ; Delaware, achgamen) is ‘‘ on the other 
side,” ‘‘over against,” ‘‘beyond.” As an adjective it is found in awm-auke, the modern Accomac, a 
peninsula east of Chesapeake bay, which was “ other side land” to the Powhatans of Virginia. The 
site of Plymouth, Mass., was called Aecomac by Captain John Smith, a name given, not by the Indians 
who occupied it, but by those probably who lived farther north on ‘‘the other side” of Plymouth bay. 
The countries of Europe were called “‘ other side lands,” Narragansett, aeawmen-oake ; Abnaki, agan- 
meu-ooki. With tuk it forms acawmen-tuk—‘‘ other side riyer,” or its diminutive acawmentuk-es—‘'the 
small, other side river,” a name first given as Ag ticus or Ace ticus to York, Maine, from the 
‘small tidal river beyond” the Piscataqua on which that town was planted.— 7vumdull, 2 Hist. Coll., 
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phrase having been mistaken for a name, it was applied, generally, to all 
the Indians who were distinct from the Iroquois. Algonkin has come to 
mean all the people of whom the Chippewas, Kickapoos, Illinois, Dela- 
wares, Mohicans, Abenaki and other similar tribes were severally a part. 

These facts will account for the differing origin of geographical names 
in.the same section of country. Nominally the Delawares, and their 
congeners the Shawnees and Miamis, had possession of the territory of 
the states of Ohio and Pennsylvania, yet the geographical names along 
the northern borders of both states are of Iroquois origin. Tioga, Caugh- 
newaga, Conncaut, Erie, Venango, Cuyahoga, Geauga, Ashtabula, Huron, 
Ohio and some others are Iroquois, while the Allegheny and Susquehanna 
rivers, both heading in New York, have Algonkin names. Heckewelder, 
who knew well only the Delaware language, tries very hard to make it 
appear that Tidioute, Conneaut, Caughnewaga, Venango and other names 
in the same region are of Delaware origin, while others have tried as hard 
to make out that ‘‘ Allegheny” is Iroquois. Heckewelder proved (to his 
own satisfaction) that ‘‘Ohio”’ is from the Unami, a tribe or family of the 
Delaware stock, yet the facts are against both. I will confine myself, for 
want of space, to these two names, in this paper. And first, let it be 
borne in mind that the Allegheny and Ohio rivers, being accessible to 
both the Delawares and Iroquois, were regarded by both people as but 
one river. We know them as two; but to them the Ohio was but the con- 
tinuation of the Allegheny. The Iroquois navigated it from the head- 
waters down; the Delawares struck it first at Kittanning, forty-four miles 
north of Pittsburgh. There was a trail across the Alleghany mountains 
from the head-waters of the Juniata at or near where Altoona now stands, 
which followed up the ravine of a stream from which that city now gets its 
water supply and passed under where the bridge of the Pennsylvania rail- 
way now crosses it at the horse-shoe bend, and that point is now known 
as “Kittanning Point.” It was a point on the Kittanning trail, and I sup- 
pose that it must long have borne that designation. This trail kept north 
of the Conemaugh and Kiskiminitis, and reached the Allegheny at Kittan- 
ning. This last name is derived from fztsche or kit, principal or main, 
hanne, rapid mountain stream, and the locative zmg denoting ‘‘ az the prin- 
cipal or main rapid stream.””’ The Monongahela was considered by them 
as a mere side stream of the Allegheny, and the Ohio was a continuation 
of the Allegheny. Not only they, but many white traders and travelers 
among them speak of the Ohio as the ‘‘ Allegheny.” The Iroquois, using 
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the river in the whole of its length, spoke of it as ‘‘ O-y-o,” or ‘‘the beau- 
tiful water,’ spelled by the French ‘‘ O-/z-0,” the 7 having the French 
sound of our double ¢. They, also, following the river for long distances, 
regarded the present Ohio and Allegheny rivers as but one.* 

As to the origin of the name ‘‘Ohio,” Heckewelder is the orily one I 
know of who claims for it an Algonkin origin. His claim is plausible but 
by no means conclusive. He derives it from the Unamt, the language of 
a family or totem of the Delawares, and although his argument is long, it 
can be best understood by having it all before the reader. He says: 

I cannot satisfy myself that this word (Ohio), consisting of no more than four letters, can be its whole 
and proper Indian name, for . 

I. All the streams to which the Indians have given a name, such name is either descriptive of the 
stream itself or something in or about it. 

II. I never recollect hearing the Indians among themselves call this river by that name. 

III. Because I have so often witnessed how the white people, both French and English, drop a part 
of an Indian name in order to make it more convenient or easier. 

Having heard it asserted that the word Ofzo signified ‘‘the beautiful river,’’ while the Six Nations 
(Iroquois) have at times called it ‘‘the bloody river,” I became more anxious to learn its truth. No 
Indian word of four letters comprehends, in itself, either definition, and no Indian language has that 
word init. When I listened to discourses of the Indians with the whites they on both sides would say 
“High O!” and not ‘‘O-hi-o.” I followed their (the Delawares) example in calling it as they did, K7t- 
hanne, or as the Minseys call it, Gichthanne, signifying the main or superior stream. We have the 
name Kittanning on our maps for a spot on the Allegheny river which should be written Xithannink, 
whereas the word denotes the river itself, £27, from Aztsche, greatest, superior, and Aanne, a stream of 
flowing water.}+ If, then, the river we call Allegheny is by the Indians called X7thanne, the main river 
in that part of the country, and until it joins with the Monongahela at Pittsburgh, why, as the Indians, 
do we not continue the name downwards where the river is vastly larger? 


Heckewelder here, in speaking of ‘‘the Indians,” means always the 
Delawares. They were ‘‘the Indians” he knew and with whom he con- 
versed. In this extract, then, he proves that among the Delawares the 
Ohio was not known by that name and that in their language there was no 
such word. We never hear it spoken of by them by that name, from 
which premise it would be logical to infer that the word O/zo is not of 
Delaware origin; yet the old missionary proceeds to argue, from an 





*As illustrating the tendency to regard the larger stream as but a continuation of the smaller one, ref- 
erence may be had to the old map of Pere Marquette. On this map the good father marks the Ohio as 
emptying into the Wabash at Shawneetown ; that is, according to him, the Wabash extended from its 
head waters to the Mississippi at Cairo, and the Ohio ended at Shawneetown. Following the Wabash 
down from its source the Ohio seemed to the explorers to empty into it, and what to us is the lower Ohio 
seemed to such voyagers as but a continuation of the Wabash. 

+Heckewelder here does not give the strict meaning of Aanme, The word in common use among 
Algonkin tribes for river is s7gz, and this includes the idea of ‘a stream of flowing water.” But in the 
mountainous parts of Pennsylvania, Maryland and Virginia sz did not sufficiently convey the idea of 
arapid stream, roaring down mountain gorges, and Aanne takes its place to designate not a mere sifu, 
or flowing river, but a rapid mountain stream. 
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etymology drawn from his intimate knowledge of the Delaware dialects, 
that the word zs of Delaware origin, although he does not show how the 
word came to be applied to the river, since the Delawares did not so apply 
it. But here is Heckewelder’s etymology: 


WORDS FROM THE UNAMI. 











WORDS FROM THE MINSI. 














Ohiu, Ohi—very. Achwe—very ; when prefixed. 

Opeu, opsit—white. Wapee, wapsit—white. 

Opiechen—it looks white. ; Wapiechen—it looks white. 

Opelechen—bright, shining. Wapeek—white by froth ; foam. 

Opeek—white, with foam, froth. Woapelechen—white, bright shining color. 
Ohiopiechen—it is of a white color. Wahewapiechen—it is of a white color. 
Ohiopeek—very white, caused by froth; whitecaps. Achwiwapeek—very white; whitecaps. 
Ohiophanne—very white stream. Achwiwoapeckhanne—very white and deep stream ; 
Ohiopeekhanne—very deep, white stream covered covered with whitecaps. 









with whitecaps. Achwiwoaphanne—very white stream. , 
Ohiopehhehle, name of a place on the Youghiogheny, Wahhellapchheue—same as Ohiopehhehlein Unami. 
written by us Ohio Pyle—white, frothy waterfalls. 







The word as it now stands cannot be its true name, its derivation being here clearly set forth. The 
Ohio being, in many places, wide and deep, and so gentle that for many miles in some places no current 
is perceivable, the least wind blowing up the river covers the surface with whztecaps, and I have myself 
witnessed that for many days together this has been the case, caused by southwardly and southwesterly 
winds (the prevailing winds in that country) so that we, navigating the canoes, durst not venture to pro- 
ceed, as these white caps would have filled and sunk our canoes in an instant. 









Heckewelder then proceeds to argue that the traders, hearing the In- 
dians apply some one of these phrases to the river when in such condition, 
took hold of the first few syllables as the name of the river. He notes, 
specifically, the tendency to clip names and cut off cumbrous syllables. 
See his full argument in ‘Transactions American Philological Society,’ 
vol. 47, pp. 369-70. This argument is plausible, but like many other 
arguments in philology it is oo plausible and easy to be at once accepted. 
It is a safe rule, in such cases, not to accept readily what seems so plain. 
Derivations are matters of history as well as of philology, and when both 
are consulted, the names derived do not always or generally bear a very 
close resemblance to the original.* 
















*There is one (and only one) strong point in Heckewelder's argument to support his theory, and that 
is the name of Ohio Pyle on the Youghiogheny. The pronunciation of this name, according to all rules, 
should be O-hee-o Peel. The spelling is German and its purpose was to convey the Indian name as it 
sounded ; but the German form has been preserved with an Anglicised sound. Heckewelder shows 
clearly enough that the Unami word for these rapids was Ohto-pehhehle. We have thus a case of the 
occurrence of Ohio as a prefix in the Delaware language. But it was not applied to what we know as 
the Ohio, nor to any stream, but to a fall or rapids, and there is nothing now, as there was nothing 

F then, to warrant the use of a term descriptive of white, foaming water rushing rapidly over rocks to 
streams so placid and gentle as the Allegheny and Ohio. Still, the occurrence of the same name in two 


distinct languages is a singular coincidence. 
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The fact is that we derive our name of the Ohio from the French voy- 
ageurs who descended the Allegheny in company with the Iroquois, and 
that, while we have preserved the French spelling, we have given to it the 
English sounds of its vowels. The French, having been the earliest, most 
active and most numerous of the early explorers of this region, have given 
us a very large proportion of the Indian names we have with a French 
orthography, while we have almost invariably given to the French spelling 
an English pronunciation. The name O-/z-0 would sound O/-/ee-o from a 
French tongue, the accent being on the first syllable.* 

The French, then, having come upon the Allegheny under the guidance 
of the Iroquois, and learning its Indian name and meaning from them, 
not only gallicised it in orthography, but translated it. In the Iroquois 
name O’-y-o the y has not the sound of our y, but rather that of our long 
e or double e. This was transmuted by the French, in their effort to re- 
duce it to form, into 47 or hee in English, the middle vowel in the original 
being thus slightly aspirated. The meaning of the name in Iroquois, or 
rather in Seneca, is ‘‘ pleasant, or beautiful water,” and the French equiv- 
alent is La Belle Riviere. The French thus not only preserved the origi- 
nal name but have also transmitted its meaning. 

In ‘Radices Iroquois, or Roots of the Iroquois Languages,’ by Father 
Bruyas, who was for a long time a missionary among the Six Nations, he 
gives the following: 


‘‘Jo,in comp, beau, bon ; 2, ¢., beautiful, good.” Also, Oy avoir on mettre dans l'eau; z. ¢., to put 
into the water; as, garont-o, a piece of wood in the water; the boat is in the water; gahkwend-o, an 
island surrounded by water.” Also, O signifies being in a wet place ; O-on, os, oha, ohe, to fall, dzop or 
sink in the water.” O-hare, also, isalaver. In these two roots, O and zo, we have the elements of Ohio, 
or more properly O-ee-o, beautiful water. Thesame termination is found in Genesee ‘‘beautiful valley.” 


Morgan, who spent many years of his life among the Iroquois, in his 
work, ‘League of the Iroquois,’ p. 436, says: 
O-hee-yo, the radix of the word Ohio, signifies ‘‘the beautiful river,” and the Iroquois, by conferring it 


upon the Allegheny, or head branch of the Ohio, have not only fixed a name from their language on one 
of the great rivers of the continent, but indirectly upon one of the noblest states of our confederacy. 





*A singular instance in illustration of this is to be found in the case of the Miami and the Maumee. 
To the French explorers there were two rivers known as the Miami—the Miami of the lakes and the 
Little Miami, one emptying into Lake Erie and the other into the Ohio. Schoolcraft, speaking of what 
is known to us as the Maumee, calls it ‘‘the Miami of the Lakes,” preserving the old spelling. In the 
course of time this ‘‘ Miami of the Lakes’’ has been spelled as the English would have spelled it to 
make it conform to the French pronunciation—Maumee. To the French MJi-a-mi would be the same as 
to us would be Mee-au-mee. The people on the lakes have conformed the spelling to the sound, while 
on the Little Miami the French spelling has been preserved with the English pronunciation. The same 
thing has happened to Oo, and it is useless now to try to change it. 
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Schoolcraft, referring to the Iroquois name for the island of Mackinac, 
says: 

It appears from Colden that the Iroquois called this island Teodondoraghie. What an amount of 
wordcraft is here—what a poetic description, thrown into the form of a compound phrase. The local 
term in doraghie is apparently the same heard in Ticonderoga, the imprecision of writing Indian making 
the difference. 77 is the Iroquois particle for water, as in Jigga, etc. Ov is, in like manner, the clipped 
or coalescent particle for hill or mountain, as heard in Onondago. The vowels z o carry the same 
meaning evidently that they do in Ontaréo and Ohzo, where they are an explanatory description for beau- 
tiful scenery. See ‘Thirty Years Among the Indians,’ pp. 699, 700. 

Dr. Trumbull of Connecticut, of whose profound scholarship in Indian 
languages it is needless to speak, in the second volume of ‘ Historical 
Collections of Connecticut,’ devoted to geographical names of Algonkin 
origin, after discussing the meaning of Allegheny, speaks of it as 


La belle riviere of the French, and the Oue-yi, or Ohee-yi-gahunda, ‘‘ good river,” or beautiful river” 
of the Senecas. For this translation of the name we have very respeetable authority, that of Charles 
Frederick Post, a Moravian of Pennsyivania, who lived seventeen years with the Muhhegan Indians, 
and was twice married among them, and whose knowledge of the Indian languages enabled him to 
render important services to the colony as a negotiator with the Delawares and Shawnese of the Ohio in 
the French war. In his journal from Philadelphia to the Ohio in 1758 (published in London in 1759, 
and reprinted in appendix to ‘Proud’s History of Pennsylvania,’ vol. 2, pp. 65 to 132), after mention of 
the Allegheny river, he adds, ‘‘the Of7o, as it is called by the Senecas. A//egheny is the name of the 
same river in the Delaware language. Both words signify the fine or fair river.” 


In ‘Proud’s History of Pennsylvania,’ vol. 2, p. 256, we have the same 


facts set forth thus: 

But both these names, A//egheny and Ohio, originally signify the same thing in different Indian lan- 
guages. Ohio in theSeneca and Allegheny in the Delaware, signify the fine or fair river, and the whole 
stream, from its head to its junction with the Mississippi, was so designated by these respective Indian 
nations.* 

The Wyandots, who were lake Indians in direct contact with the 
Iroquois, called the Ohio Okezuh, ‘‘something great.” 

Colden, in his statement of the interview with the Indians at Lancaster, 
Pennsylvania, in 1744, says: ‘‘The governor then asked them what was 
the reason that more of the Shawnese from the towns on Hohio were not 
at the treaty.” The governor, Colden, was then fresh from his home 
among the Iroquois, and inferably got his name of the river from them. 





*Another writer, whose name I have not preserved, gives another etymology of Ohio, which I append, 
togo for what it is worth. 

By reference to ‘Racines Agnieres' by Bruyas, we obtain the following : 

Ohkia,in comp.; Xahik, extra comp., fruit. Ohéoge, a la riviere; Ohkioge son, le long de la riviere, 
Akahogen, chemin fourde. ‘These two words are from the root aha; ahaha, chemin; Yohachio, beau 
chemin; Yohaha, grand chemin. If, therefore, aha means way, road, Ohioge may be construed as of the 
road asa highway ; and the Allegheny was the way or road of the Iroquois in their incursions to the 
southwest. It is conceivable that the Iroquois may have referred to it as Ohéoge, their water way into 
the country of their enemies. : 
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To sum up, besides the French explorers, from whom we first get the 
word, and the Iroquois etymology, we have the testimony and judgment 
of Post, Morgan, Schoolcraft and Trumbull, all in favor of the Iroquois 
origin of the word. The weight of authority is, therefore, against Heck- 
ewelder, who stands alone, and Post was as as proficient in the Delaware 
as Heckewelder, if not more so. 

As to the origin of Allegheny tnere is the same contention. Hecke- 
welder has his theory about this, also differing, as in the other case, from 
every one else. He claims that it was known among the Delawares as 
the Allegewi-sipu, or river of the Allegewis. To show who these were, he 
relates a legend current among the Delawares. This legend is to the 
effect that away back in prehistoric times the Iroquois and Delawares, or 
Lenni-Lenape were one people, living beyond or west of the Mississippi; 
that after a time they migrated eastward, and in their march came to the 
Mississippi. A nation of fierce warriors was on its eastern bank to dis- 
pute their passage. The Lenni-Lenape attempted to cross in the face of 
this opposition, while the Iroquois went higher up, and, crossing, attacked 
the enemy in flank, thus creating a diversion which allowed the others also 
to cross: The fierce nation which thus disputed their passage was the 
Allegewi. The migrating Indians drove them back until they reached the 
mountains and thence made their escape southward. The Lenni-Lenape 
crossed the mountains to the ocean, while the Iroquois proceeded up the 
Allegheny, and thence into central New York. Heckewelder tries hard 
to force the conclusion that the A//egewi were the progenitors of the 
Cherokees, who called themselves 7sallakee. 

But this is only a legend, and an improbable one. It looks as if the 
Indians had incorporated into some Indian myth the story of the crossing 
of the Jordan by the Israelites, which they had learned from the mission- 
aries. Legends, especially when unsupported by facts, are poor bases for 
logical conclusions. There is no evidence to show that there ever was 
such a people as the Al/egewt, and the common origin of the Iroquois and 
Delawares is too improbable for belief. Bancroft, singularly enough, has 
adopted this legend, and speaks of Allegheny and Youghiogheny as the only 
remnants of the Al/egewi and their language. Discarding the Al/egewi as 
mythical, we come to the question as to whether Ad/egheny is of Iroquois or 
Delaware origin. And first, as to the plea that it is of Iroquois stock, 
which is thus set forth by a correspondent of the ‘ Historical Magazine,’ 
volume 4, page 184, who signs himself ‘‘ Brunovicus:” 
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This word (Allegheny) appears to be derived from the Seneca dialect o1 the Iroquois, and from the 
word de-o-no-ga-no, ‘‘cold water,” by changes allowed in the dialects of the Iroquois and increased by 
English encroachments, viz: First, by dropping the first syllable and so leaving 0-no-ga-no, as is done 
in ¢e-car-nase-te-o, now canisteo; in de-u-na-dil-ia, now unadilia ; in de-o-nundasis (Cayuga), shortened 
to zundasis (in Seneca) ; and in oneahga (Cayuga) to meahga (in Seneca and Onondaga). Second, by 
the substitution of / for 2, commutable letters, so that we have o-/e-ga-no. Third, by the transfer of 
the word to English pronunciation so that Olegano became Adlyeano and afterwards Allegheny. The 
word was applied, in its pure form of de-o-no-ga-no, to the northern branch of the Ohio, where the 
modern name is stillin use. . . . Confirmation of the foregoing is found in the following dialectic 
for water, viz: Hohnega, onnega, ohneka, with the addition of the word auno, which, in the several 
places where it was used, conveys the idea of the coo/ waters of the running stream in distinction from 
the warmish water of the still pond, so that onnego-anno was euphonically shortened to onnegano, and 
thus the origin of A//egheny is the eaufroude of the French missionaries and the cold water of our day 


and language. 

This is as plausible as Heckewelder’s etymology of Ofzo; ‘sie as in Heck- 
ewelder’s case, there is not the slightest evidence that the Indians applied 
the term deonogano to the Allegheny. The water of the Allegheny is no 
colder than that of any other stream in this region. We have the authority 
of Morgan for saying that the Iroquois applied the term de-0-no-ga-no spe- 
cifically to a cold spring in their own country, and, if Iam not mistaken, 
the name is still in existence, unchanged in form, and has not, therefore, 
felt the changes that ‘‘ Brunovicus” puts this through to make Allegheny 
out of it. If it remains unchanged in New York, why should it become 
changed when applied elsewhere, just over the border? The cold spring 
known as Deonogano in the Iroquois country, was not on or near the Alle- 
gheny, and the term ‘‘cold water” does not in any way characterize or 
describe the latter. Ido not know who “Brunovicus”’ is or was; but I cite 
as good and as thorough a scholar as he could have been, for the theory 
that the word is Algonkin, viz: Doctor Trumbull, in ‘Connecticut Histor- 
ical Collections,’ volume 2: 

In Pennsylvania and Virginia, where the streams which rise in the highlands flow down rapidly de- 
scending slopes, Aanne is more common than éwé or sepu in river names. echt-hanne (Kittan, Zeis- 
berger ; Xithanne, Heckewelder,) was a name given to the Delaware river as the principal or greatest 
stream of that region, and by the western Delawares totheOhio. . . . The Schuylkill was gunshow- 
hanne, noisy stream ; the Lack a Was Lechau-hanue, forked stream, etc. 

Alleghany, or, as some prefer to write it, Allegheny, the Algonkin name formerly of the Ohio river, 
but now restricted to the northern branch, is probably from the Delaware we/hik-hanne, or oolikhanne, 
the best or the finest river. We/hik (as Zeisberger wrote it in his ‘Grammar of the Lenni-Lenape,’ 
wulit, good ; welsit, the best ; we/hik (inan), the best,) is the inanimate form of the adjective meaning 
best, most beautiful. In his vocabulary, Zeisberger gave this synthesis, with slight change of orthog- 
raphy, as Wulachneii, with the free translation, a fine river without falls. The name was, indeed, more 
likely to belong to the rivers ‘‘without falls” or other obstruction to the passage of canoes, but its literal 
meaning, as its composition shows, is ‘‘best rapid stream,” or ‘‘finest rapid stream.” . . . La 


Metairie, the notary of La Salle’s expedition, calls the Ohio ‘‘the Al/eghinsipu or Alleghin, evidently an 
Algonkin name,” as Dr. Shea remarks. (‘Shea's Early Voyages on the Mississippi,’ page 75.) La 
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Metairie’s Aleghinsipu suggests another possible derivation, which may be worth mention. The Indian 
name of the Alleghanies has been said—I do not remember on whose authority—to mean ‘‘endless 
mountains,” ‘‘Endless’, cannot be more exactly expressed in any Algonkin language than by ‘‘very 
long” or “longest,” in the Delaware Zluwiguneu. ‘‘The very longest river” would be e/uwiguneu-sipu, 
or, if the words were compounded in one, e/uwiguneusipu. A 

Heckewelder's derivation of the name, from a legend of prehistoric times, is of no value, unless sup- 
ported by other testimony. 

The identification of Allegheny with the Seneca deonogano, ‘‘cold water,’’ proposed by a writer in the 
Historical Magazine, though not apparent at first sight, might deserve consideration if there were any 
reason for believing this name of the river to be of Iroquois origin, if it were probable that an Iroquois 
name would have been adopted by Algonkin nations, or if the word for water or spring could be made, 
in any American language, the substantive component of a river name. 


The authorities I have cited are sufficient, I think, to show that Ofzo is 
of Iroquois, and Allegheny of Algonkin origin; that both mean substan- 
tially the same; and that each was applied, by each people, to the whole 
river, from the head waters of what is now known as the Allegheny, to the 
mouth of the Ohio at Cairo. 

In my next I will attend to some other names, such as Conneaut and 
Erie, about which there is some difference of opinion. 
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NOTES AND CRITICISMS ON UNSETTLED POINTS IN EARLY 
WESTERN HISTORY. 


A SERIES OF PAPERS CONTRIBUTED BY VARIOUS WRITERS, EDITED BY 
OSCAR W. COLLET OF ST. LOUIS. 












‘Alwra yryver’ éxtpedera xat rovw drayra. 
— [Menander. 





Bien n’est beau que le vrai: le vrai seul est aimable. 
—[ Boileau. 






NO V. 


WILL AND ACCOMPANYING DOCUMENTS OF LOUIS ST. ANGE DE BELLERIVE. 











Translated from the French by Prof. A. R. 


[Louis St. Ange de Bellerive is conspicuous in the annals of the west 
during a large part of the eighteenth century. He was in most, if not all 
the important battles in the valley, was stationed at one or other time at 
the principal posts, took part in De Bourgmont’s memorable expedition 
to the Commanche regions in 1724, was commandant of the Wabash dis- 
trict from 1736 to 1764, when he succeeded Neyon Devilliers as command- 
ant of the district of the Illinois. In 1765 he surrendered Fort Chartres 
to the British, and then transferred the capital of his district to St. Louis, 
where he remained in authority until 1770, when he was superseded by 
Piernas. In 1766 he took service under Spain after the arrival of Ulloa at 
New Orleans, and at the time of his death held the rank of captain in the 
regiment of Louisiana. His will, one of the archives at St. Louis, now 
published for the first time, will supply students of early western history 
with new information, and enable them to correct many inaccurate state- 
ments current respecting St. Ange’s identity and family connection. 

A biographical notice of St. Ange is promised as one of the papers of 
the present series. It will afford an opportunity to set out more fully 
what is known of this noble old soldier. O. W. C.] 
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Before us, Pedro Piernas, lieutenant-governor of the establishment of the 
Illinois and its dependencies belonging to his Catholic Majesty: At the re- 
quest of Mr. St. Ange de Bellerive, captain of infantry in the service of 
his Catholic Majesty, we went to the house of Madam Chouteau, in St. 
Louis, where the said Mr. de St. Ange lodges, accompanied by Mr. Joseph 
Labuxiére and Mr. Benito Vasquez, assisting witnesses, where being, we 
were conducted to the chamber where the said Mr. de St. Ange is abed, 
whom we have found sound of mind, memory and understanding. Con- 
sidering that death is certain, and that there is nothing so uncertain as its 
hour, being dangerously sick, and not willing to be surprised by death 
without having disposed of the small property it has pleased God to give 
him, he made, dictated and appointed the present his will, to us, lieutenant- 
governor and witnesses hereinafter named subscribing, in form and man- 
ner as follows: 

First. Asa good Roman Catholic and a true member of the Roman 
Catholic and Apostolic church, he commends his soul to God, to the 
Blessed Virgin and all the saints of heaven, praying them to intercede for 
him before the Almighty that it may please Him to admit his soul on its 
separation from his body into the kingdom of the blessed. 

The said testator wishes and directs, in case God calls him to Himself 
during his present sickness, that his body be buried in the cemetery of 
this parish in the company of the other faithful. 

He-wishes and directs, before all else, that all his debts be paid by his 
testamentary executor, and out of his property. 

The said testator declares that he is indebted to Madam Chouteau for 
board and lodging since the first of August of last year, 1773, to the pres- 
ent time, at the price agreed upon between them, the account for which 
he leaves to his testamentary executor to adjust; he states that he has 
paid on account of the same three hundred and ninety livres in silver. 

He declares that he owes one Deschennes for twenty-five loads of wood. 

He declares that he is indebted to Laville, the tailor, for making a coat, 
a vest, a jacket, two pairs of breeches and a waistcoat, on account of 
which the said Laville has received forty livres in peltry, an old velvet 
vest and a pair of breeches, which the said testator gave him in part pay- 
ment. 

The said testator declares that there is due him by one Francis de Lin 
the sum of seventy livres in peltry, which he loaned him. 

The said testator wishes and directs that there be celebrated over his 
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body a soremn requiem mass the day of his burial, and twenty-five 1ow 
masses offered up, as soon as convenience permits, for the repose of 
his soul; and in case his property is more than sufficient to pay his debts, 
the said testator gives and bequeathes toward the erection of the church 
projected in this parish the sum of five hundred livres in silver, which shall 
be paid out of his estate, after his debts, by his testamentary executor. 

He gives and bequeathes to one Anthony Barada the sum of three hun- 
dred livres in silver, in consideration of the faithful services he has ren- 
dered him. 

He gives and bequeathes to Madam de Volsey, his niece, the sum of 
three hundred livres in dollars, and as the testator declares he owns three 
red slaves, namely: one named Angelique, a squaw; one called Charlotte, 
a girl aged about nine years ; and one named Anthony, aged about sixteen 
years, children of the said Angelique, he wishes and intends that the said 
Angelique shall belong to Madam Belestre, his niece, as a slave for life ; 
and as for the two children, they shall serve the said dame Belestre and 
hers until the age of twenty-one years, after which time he wishes and di- 
rects that the said two children be free, praying Messrs the Commandants 
to interpose their authority in behalf of the said.dame. 

As for all his other property, generally, whatever, actually possessed 
and in expectation, he gives, bequeathes and abandons by the present tes- 
tament to Madam Joachine Devilliers, wife of Mr. Belestre, and to Mr. 
Francis Devilliers, who has the misfortune to be blind, being at present in 
New Orleans, his niece and nephew, who shall divide, share and share 
alike, the remainder of said estate, appointing them his general and uni- 
versal heirs. And in case the said Mr. Devilliers is dead, the share that 
would fall to him shall go to Mr. Louis Devilliers, a married man, god- 
child of said testator; such being his will and intention.* 

And the said testator has nominated, and by these presents appoints, 





*Francis Coulon Devilliers married Elizabeth, sister of Louis St. Ange de Bellerive (I conjecture) about 
1725. Whether he is the person sometimes called the great Devilliers I do not know. Elizabeth, their 
daughter, married Pierre Francis DeVolsey, January 19, 1758, at Fort Chartres, and Joachine, Louis 
Picotée de Belestre, April 3, 1762, at the same place. Francis Devilliers, the blind man mentioned. in 
the will, was a son of Francis Coulon ; Louis, the contingent devisee, another son, born, or rather, bap- 
tised January 13,1750, Louis St. Ange being his god-father. 

The foregoing genealogical facts, now for the first time published, are taken from the registers of the 
church of St. Anne of Fort Charters, for the use of which I am indebted to Mr. Edward G. Mason of 
Chicago. 

The Devolsey marriage proved a very unhappy one for both parties, as the wife as well as the husband 
fell into irregular practices. Cc 
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as his testamentary executor, Mr. Peter Lacléde Liguest, his friend, pray- 
ing him to accept the same on the score of friendship, into whose hands 
he abandons all his goods to be applied according to his intentions ex- 
plained herein above, declaring never to have entered the married state 
up to the present time. 

All the foregoing being the will and intent of the said Mr. de St. Ange, 
he revokes and annuls all other testaments and codicils he may have made 
before this one, to which alone he holds and wishes to be executed accord- 
ing to its form and tenor; which having been read and reread to him, he 
declared that he fully understood, and that it was his pure will. Made 
and executed in the house of the said dame Chouteau, in the chamber 
where the said Mr. de St. Ange is abed, in the year 1774, December 26, at 
2 o'clock, after midday, in presence of the said Benito Vasquez and Jo- 
seph Labuxiére, our said assisting witnesses, of Messrs. Anthony Berard, 
merchant ; Joseph Labrosse, trader; and John Baptist Martigny, captain 
of militia, residing in the same place, witnesses to the instrument, who, 
with the said testator and us, lieutenant-governor, have signed these pres- 


ents the said day and year. 
St. ANGE, 


BENITO VASQUEZ, 
A. BERARD, 
LABUXIERE, 

Jos. LasossE, 

J. B. Martieny, 
PEDRO PIERNAS. 

A. D. 1774, December 27, at 9 o’clock a. M., we, Pedro Piernas, 
lieutenant-governor of the establishment of the Illinois and its dependen- 
cies under the dominion of his Catholic Majesty, on information given by 
Mr. Lacléde Liguest that Mr. St. Ange de Bellerive, late captain of in- 
fantry, had just died at the house of the dame Chouteau, at the post of St. 
Louis, went immediately into the chamber in which the said deceased had 
departed this life, whom we found lying upon his bed; and after having 
put into a large wardrobe such effects as it could contain, we affixed our 
seal to the two doors of the same and over the keyhole with a strip of 
white paper with the impression of our usual seal in red wax, and took 
possession of the key. Afterwards, when the body had been removed, 
we caused the windows and the door of said chamber to be closed, and 
placed our said seal thereon, and a strip of white paper and similar wax 
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and impression over the keyhole of the door, all of which we left in the 
care and custody of the dame Chouteau, with whom the said deceased 
lodged, who received and promised to present the same whole and intact 
whenever required thereto. Done in presence of Joseph Labuxiére, pub- 
lic writer, and Benito Vasquez, assisting witnesses, who, with the said 
Lacléde and the said dame Chouteau, have signed these presents with us, 
lieutenant-governor, the day and year aforesaid. 

Mme. CHOUTEAU, 

BENITO VASQUEZ, 

LACLEDE LIQUEST, 

LABUXIERE, 

P. Prernas. 


[From this document and the recitations in the inventory of his estate, 
it appears that St. Ange died on the morning of December 27, 1774. He 
was buried the same day (Cathedral Register). In 1740 he is scheduled in 
the army lists as being 39 years old (Gayarré I, p. 357), which, if exact, 
makes his age at the time of his death 73 years. C.] 

The only matters of general historical importance scheduled in the in- 
ventory of St. Ange’s estate are the following documents: 

A commission or order of Mr. De la Buissonniére to take command of 
the post of Pianguichiats, July 1, 1736.* 

A commission from the king as lieutenant veformé, dated October 16, 


1736. 
A commission from the king as captain reformé, dated September 1, 


1738. 

A letter of advice, signed Maurepas, dated December 16, 1738, con- 
firmative of his commission as captain reformé. 

[On the defeat and death of Dartaguiette in the disastrous campaign 
against the Chickasaws, in the spring of 1736, Alphonse De la Buissonniére 
was appointed his successor as commandant of the Illinois district, of 
which Fort Chartres was the chief place, or capital. (Gayarre L, p. 334.) 
According to Augustus Chouteau (Fragment, p. 8), Louis St. Ange de 
- Bellerive was present at the battle in which Dartaguiette was wounded and 
taken prisoner, but he does not state whence he had come; besides, it is 
by no means certain that what Chouteau reports is true. The Sieur de 





*Pianguichiats appears to be one of the many variations of the name by which a tribe of Indians on 
the Wabash was known in early times, and which, also, was applied to the post of the district in early 
days. {See ‘N. Y. Docs.,’ vol. Index, p. 307.) 
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Vinsenne, commandant of the Wabash district, was also one of the officers 
of the expedition, and shared the fate of his leader. They were burned 
_at the stake, together with some eighteen other Frenchmen. (Gayarré 
I, pp. 329 to 334; Shea’s Charlevoix VI., pp. 121-2; Dumont IL, 
p. 231.) It would appear from the document scheduled that not long after 
the disaster, De la Buissonniére ordered St. Ange to assume command of 
the Wabash district. —C.] 





NO. VI. 


WHEN, WHERE, AND IN WHAT MANNER WAS UPPER LOUISIANA TRANSFERRED 
TO THE UNITED STATES? 


February 18, 1804, Amos Stoddard, captain of United States artillery, 
in his capacity of agent and commissioner for the French Republic, trans- 
mitted several documents from Kaskaskia to Charles Dehault Delassus, 
Spanish lieutenant-governor of Upper Louisiana, of which district St. 
Louis was the capital. 

First.- An official letter, dated at New Orleans,. December 30, 1803, 
signed by De Salcedo and Casa Calvo, as commissioners of Spain, directed 
to Delassus, informing him that, in virtue of a royal order issued at Madrid 
January 18, 1803, they had delivered to Peter Clement Laussat, commis- 
sioner of the French Republic, the province of Louisiana, on November 
30, and requesting him to give possession of the post under his command 
and its dependencies to the French prefect; also, directing an inventory 
and appraisement of the buildings belonging to the king to be made, and 
the artillery and munitions of war of the several posts sent to New 
Orleans, 

Second. A letter from Laussat, also directed to Delassus, dated at New 
Orleans, January 12, 1804, stating that he had authorized Mr. Stoddard 
to receive military and civil possession of Upper Louisiana in the name 
of the French Republic, and to retain possession for the United States; 
and not knowing the extent of his (Delassus’) jurisdiction, he inclosed 
similar letters for the commandants of the posts of New Madrid, New 
Bourbon, Cape Girardeau and St. Genevieve. 
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At the same time, Stoddard informed the lieutenant-governor that the 
troops under his command would ascend the Mississippi in a few days in 
government boats, and he proposed to precede them in order to concert 
preliminary arrangements. 

February 20, Delassus replied that he was ready to conform to the 
orders he had received, and tendered in advance a cordial reception to 
Captain Stoddard. 

February 23, the lieutenant-governor issued an order forbidding any 
Spanish soldier to absent himself, day or night, from quarters, and requir= 
ing his entire troop to hold themselves ready, in full dress and with strict 
attention to personal cleanliness, to evacuate the fort in marching order at 
the first word of command; also, directing a salute to be fired from all 
the cannon in battery as the United States officer entered the government 
house to receive possession of the country, the signal to be given by a 
soldier stationed at the corner of the porch waving his hat to the sentinel 
at the fort. 

Stoddard having reached St. Louis, made a formal demand, on February 
25, for peaceable possession of Upper Louisiana, as commissioner for the 
French Republic.* Within a few hours the lieutenant-governor replied 
that his arrangements were all made, and he was ready to surrender the 
country on any day and at any hour the commissioner should name. 

A draft of the minute of transfer having been drawn up in English 
and in Spanish, and both parties agreed as to the exact terms and phrase- 
ology of the respective duplicates, six fair copies were made, three in each 
language. + 

In the forenoon of March 9g, boats with American troops aboard were 
seen making for the St. Louis shore. They landed at the foot of the 
present Washington avenue, and were received by Messrs. Hortez, Phili- 
bert and other villagers. The soldiers soon formed in line and with colors 
flying and fife and drum playing, the people present joining in the proces- 
sion, marched southward. As the head of the column came in sight 





* Augustus Chouteau says: ‘‘ Stoddard arrived in St. Louis on the fourth of March, A. D. 1804, to 
take possession of Upper Louisiana for the United States of America.”—M/S. Chouteau's deposition, in 
Hunt's Minutes, I, p~. 107. Evidently a mistake. 

+The facts and their respective dates of the text are given on the authority of contemporaneous 
copies of documents, the accuracy of which there is no reason to doubt. Besides the official, several 
unofficial copies were made at the time by the public writers of every paper relating to the delivery of 
Upper Louisiana, as well at the several posts as St. Louis. I have two of the same instrument from St. 
Genevieve. Most of the St. Louis documents, but singly from time to time and here and there, have, I 
believe, been printed. 
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Stoddard entered the government house, and the several copies of the 
minutes of surrender were signed by the two chief officers and witnessed.* 
The soldier on the porch having given the preconcerted signal by waving 
his hat to the sentinel at the fort, the firing of the salute, as had been pre- 
arranged, began at the same time. The lieutenant-governor then came to 
the door and made proclamation to the people assembled round about, 
releasing the inhabitants from their oath of allegiance.t Delassus and 
Stoddard then proceeded to the fort, three squares distant on the brow of 
the hill. The column having reached Walnut, turned westward, ascended 
the hill following the street, and marched through the gateway into the 
fortification, the Spanish force being drawn up under arms to receive it, 
and where most of the population, white and black, women and girls as 
well as men and boys, had collected or arrived with the soldiers. 

At a signal the Spanish flag was slowly lowered, disengaged and folded, 
and the American made fast to the ropes and hoisted in its stead. The 
lieutenant-governor took charge of the replaced banner. The last act was 
at hand. The word of command, firm and clear, rang out on the March 
air, and the Spanish troop, knapsacks strapped on, took up their line of , 
march for the quarters prepared for them in the village; the Americans 
remained, and all was over. 

‘*The author of these sketches,” writes Stoddard, “was the constituted 
agent-of the French Republic in Upper Louisiana, and in her name re- 
ceived possession of the province on the ninth day of March, 1804, and 
the next transferred it to the United States.” 

Thus, after thirty-eight years duration, counting from the arrival of 
Ulloa at New Orleans, Spanish domination in Upper Louisiana termi- 
nated, thus American began. Such of the inhabitants as had come origi- 
nally from among the people of the United States probably were pleased ; 





*The government house was on the southeast corner of Main and Walnut streets, It was not the 
property of the king, but of a private person. Inaccurate statements once set adrift, often float on the 
river of time for untold years ere they are stranded. As an illustration, long ago, somehow it got into 
print that the transfer took place at Colonel Gratiot’s house, and to this day the story is repeated: ‘‘All 
this important and interesting ceremony . . . took place on the balcony of the house” of Charles 
Gratiot.—Henry Gratiot, an address by E. C. Washburn, Chicago, 1884, p. 14. 


+As many things have been foisted in this proclamation which are not in the original, I give it entire. 
Delassus, it appears, spoke or read in French : 

PEOPLE OF UPPER LOUISIANA :—By order of the king I am now about to surrender this pest and its 
dependencies. The flag which has protected you during nearly thirty-six years will no longer be seen. 
The oath you took to support it now ceases to bind. Your faithfulness and courage in upholding it shall 
be remembered forever. From the bottom of mv heart I wish you all prosperity. 
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a few of the leading men of French extraction indifferent, if not satisfied ; 
but by the Creole population generally the change was deeply regretted. 

A version differing somewhat from the foregoing has been given to the 
world on the authority of a daughter of Colonel Charles Gratiot, now 
deceased, and who was on the porch with her father and witnessed the 
scenes and ceremony of the transfer. 

Theceremony . . . tookeplace at the government house. . . . All the people of the town 
had been assembled there, and filled the street in front of the house. 

When the French flag was hauled down, and the stars and stripes were run up as emblematic of the 
sovereignty of the country, Colonel Charles Gratiot called out, in the French language (for very few of 
the people could speak English) for three cheers for the American flag. But no cheers were given: the 
people, many of them, shed tears. 

On that occasion, Don Carlos Dehault Delassus, with tears in his eyes, told the people that, in obedi- 
ence to the command of the great Napoleon, he delivered this country, with all its inhabitants, to the 
government of the United States; but that their country should be his country, and he would live and 
die with them as a private citizen.* 

Had Darby reported only what was told him by Gratiot’s daughter, and 
as she gave it, the testimony would be of value; but, evidently, he has 
not done so. Delassus could not have said what is attributed to him; 
first, because we have what he did say, and it is quite different; second, 
he did not deliver the country to the Americans, but to the French; 
third, he acted not by order of Napoleon, but of the king of Spain; 
fourth, he had no intention at that time to live and die with the inhabi- 
tants as a private citizen. Darby omits entirely what was provided for in 
the military order, namely, the firing of the salute and the evacuation of 
the fort; also, the appearance of the American troops. But these were 
the most striking features of the ceremony, and one can not well conceive 
how they could possibly escape the notice or fail to impress themselves 
upon the memory of a person who was present and in a position to hear 
and see what occurred. Iam unable either to corroborate or to disprove 
the statement as to the proposed cheers; Gratiot may have done what is 
attributed to him, but Darby’s evidence is insufficient to establish the 
point. I do not think there was a flag on the government house, although 
there may have been one; but I am sure there were not two flag lower- 
ings and hoistings. Eliza Crevier, whose testimony I heard and noted 
down at the time, mentioned that, when Delassus spoke, or read, his 
proclamation in French, there were many people in the street, and some 
shed tears.t She also said that, when the flag disappeared, some thought 


* Personal Recollections, by Jno. F. Darby, p. 458. 
+The people of New Orleans also shed tears ona like occasion. . . . ‘* When they saw the 
American flag hoisted in the room of the French, they also shed tears.” —Speech of Mr. Lucas, Annals 


of Congress, 1803-4, p. 1061. 
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they had lost their country; but whether she meant a flag at the fort or 
on the government house, I do not know. 

Let it not be said this is sifting too fine, for, after all, whether one or 
other little incident did not or did occur, is of no moment. If a writer is 
allowed to introduce into a narrative as facts what, though indifferent and 
harmless in themselves, can not be justified by evidence, or as inferences, 
or as probabilities, there is no reason why he may not foist in history a 
multitude of fictitious statements, and thus color events to suit his own 
notions. We should have a care in small matters as well as in important, 
to separate what was from what might have been. 

The acquisition of Louisiana is the central event in the history of that 
part of our country which lies west of the Mississippi. France thrust 
upon Spain, in 1762, an immense territory stretching far away to the 
Rocky mountains. Spanish rule, on the whole, was honest, mild and 
paternal, and the subject races, in so far as affected by that rule, had no 
reasonable cause of complaint; but Spain was a breakwater against the 
waves of American population rolling westward, each year rising higher 
and dashing with increased force against it. Happily her dominion ended 
when it did, for in a few years, at most, the breakwater would have been 
swept away: che sara, sara; and the French consular despot, who com- 
pelled the retrocession of Louisiana, could not have prevented what was 
inevitable. 

The actual delivery of the province to the United States is the epoch 
of the valley. It marked the close of a period which commenced one 
hundred and thirty-one years previously with the entrance of Marquette’s 
bark canoe into the waters of the Mississippi, and was the beginning of 
a contermininous expansion of American territory on the vastest scale 
known to the history of the world. The events of the ninth of March in 
Upper Louisiana were the consummation of what had begun a short time 
previous at New Orleans, and the ceremonies incident to that day were 
symbols of things mightier than themselves. When the starry banner 
was displayed on the flag-staff of the Spanish fort at St. Louis, it was not 
only a witness to the old order having passed and the new begun, but the 
harbinger of the early disappearance of every vestige of foreign domina- 
tion from those parts of our continent which Providence seems to have 
destined as the exclusive heritage of the American people. 

The interest that centres in the brief hour during which the consumma- 
tion was effected should increase with each remove in years; and since we 
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are in the midst of the fruition of its benefits, it is our duty to quicken 
that interest. Golden words are those of the pastoral letter of the late 
plenary council of Baltimore: ‘‘Teach your children to take a special in- 
terest in the history of our country.”* Providence has overruled events 
or their issues in this American land for the common good of a common 
country ; but although all its people are equally participators in the goodly 
heritage which extends from ocean to ocean, the west in an especial 
manner is theirs who were born in it, or voluntarily make it their home, 
and its events and its history should be doubly dear to them and taught 
their children. 

But as every occurrence necessarily has its precise time, and place, and 
manner, what better service to its perpetual remembrance than to teach 
others, in so far as we are able, exactly when and how it took place. As 
‘*the bright line and tender shade of the landscape” impress themselves 
most vividly upon the imagination when brought out by a clear and pure 
atmosphere in all the distinctness of detail, so the facts of history best 
come home to us as realities, when we seem to see them as those saw who 
witnessed them. 























NoTe.—The details of what occurred on March g are, in part, inferences from the documents cited, 
and the rest given on the authority, first, of Eliza Crevier, who died several years ago at an advanced 
age. She was present when Stoddard received possession of the country, and distinctly remembered 
many of the incidents. Second, of an old inhabitant whose name I cannot recall. Third, scraps of 
information gathered now and then in times past, and used when corroborated, or as corroborative of 
other statements. Fourth, of Julie Poussette, a venerable mulatto woman, of average white intelligence 
and memory, who, in her twentieth year, witnessed such of the proceedings as took place in the open 
air, especially at the fort. She died December 20, 1884, one hundred years old. I entertain no doubt 
as to her age. An interview, taken down in 1883, and printed in the Missouri Republican December 21, 
1884, contains, among other matters relating to Julie, an account of the surrender as detailed by her. 
Had the interviewer himself known more of the occurrence he could have obtained much fuller informa- 
tion; but the account, as far as it goes, agrees substantially with what is stated in the text. She was the 
last living person who was in St. Louis on March 9, 1804, and old enough at the time to be able to give 
an intelligible account of the ceremonies of the transfer. 
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THE DEATH OF LOUIS JOLIET. 
(From the manuscript of the Abbé Cyprian Tanguay of Ottawa, Canada.) 













[The name of Louis Joliet is forever associated with the discovery of 
the Mississippi river.. Whatever relates to him is therefore of interest. 









*MAGAZINE OF WESTERN HIstTory, p. 322. 
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The exact date of his death is unkown, and even the year of its occurrence 
was at one time uncertain. The following argument, summarized from a 
manuscript sent me by the Abbé Tanguay, reduces the limits of uncer- 
tainty to the compass of a few months. As the two documents which 
furnish all the information on the subject that has yet come to light are 
very important, I have thought it best to reproduce one in full and the 
passage from de Calliére’s dispatch in the original French. O. W. C.] 

The last maps, as far as is known, made by Joilet, are one of Anticosti, 
in 1698, and the other of the St. Lawrence river, sent to M. Villebois, 
October 24, 1699. Not very long afterwards he died. The question is, 
when ? 


Extrait du Registre des baptémes, mariages et sépultures de la Paroisse de Notre-Dame de 
Québec pour l’année 1700. 

Le quatrieme jour du moi de Mai de l’an Mil sept cent, apres avoir obtenu la dispense de 
Monseigneur I’Ill. et révérend Evéque de Québec par un mandement signé de sa main et de 
son Secrétaire et Scellé de son sceau, de trois bancs de mariage entré Jerosme Corda, fils de 
Isaac Corda et Janne, ses pére et mére, de la paroisse de St. Eustache, archevesché de Paris, 
d’une part; et Anne Normand, fille de Pierre Normand dit la Briére, bourgeois de la susdite 
ville de Québec, et de Catherine Normand, aussy ses pére et mére, de cette paroisse et Eves- 
ché, d’autre part: ne s’estant découvert aucun empeschment Ie, Francoy Dupré, curé de 
Québec, les ay marié selon la forme prescrite par notre Mére la Ste. Eglise, en présence du 
dit La Briére pére de l’epouse, Charles Normand, des Srs. Jacques Gourdeau, Chambalon 
notaire royal, Charles Chartier; le dit La Briére a declaré ne scavoir signer, les autres ont 
signé avec l’époux et l’épouse. 


Corda, Jolliet, hydrographe du Roy. 
Anne Normand, Flugrunger. 

Depeiras, Jean Jacques Depeiras, 
Chambalon, J. Langlois. 

Chartier, Baudouin, 

Le Palleur, A. Delaborde, 

J. Thomas, Francoy Dupré. 


From this entry in the church register of the parish of Our Lady of 
_ Quebec, it is certain that Louis Joliet was alive and in that city on May 4, 
1770. 

In a joint dispatch of De Callieré and De Champigny to the French 
government, dated October 18, 1700, there occurs the following paragraph: 


Le Sieur Joliet, qui enseignait I'hydrographie 4 Québec, étant mort, et les Péres Jesuites s'offrant d’en 
tenir une classe, nous supplions sa Majesté de leur en faciliter le moyen en leur accordant les quatre cent 
livres par an, dont le Sieur Joliet jouissait.* 





*MSS. in the library of the federal parliament, volume IX, second series, page 66. 
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According to this dispatch the death of Joliet was certified to the French 
government on October 18, not asa rumor but a certain fact, and as he 
was teaching hydrography at Quebec the king was asked to continue the 
annual salary of four hundred livres (eighty dollars) he had been allowed 
to the Jesuits who had offered to take up and carry on this work. He did 
not die at Quebec, for there is no entry of his burial in the registers. It 
was supposed by the Abbé Ferland that Joliet died on his island of Anti- 
costi; others have stated that he was buried on one of the Mingan islands. 
Allowing for reasonable delays after the day of his decease and the date 
of De Calliére’s dispatch, we are enabled to fix the time of Joliet’s death 
with absolute certainty as having occurred between May 4 and the first 
week of October, 1700, and with probability as during the month of Sep- 


tember of that year. 
Oscar W. CoLtet. . 


St. Louis. 
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By the recent death of Dr. Caleb Briggs, of Ironton, Ohio, I am left 
the sole survivor of the geological corps of 1837-1839. It was composed 
of gentlemen whose talents and acquirements should not be forgotten or 
their labors obscured by those of another generation of observers. 

Fifty years since, geology had barely obtained a standing among the 
sciences even in Europe. In Ohio it was scarcely recognized. The state 
at that time was more of a wilderness than a cultivated country, and the 
survey was in progress little more than two years. It was unexpectedly 
brought to a close without a final report. No provision was made for the 
preservation of papers, field notes and maps. 

Professor W. W. Mather, an assistant on the survey of New York, was 
appointed principal geologist. Professor Jared P. Kirtland was placed in 
charge of the zodlogy of the state. Professor John Locke of Cincinnati; 
Doctor S. P. Hildreth of Marietta, and Doctor Caleb Briggs of Massa- 
chusetts were the assistant geologists. The topographical and mathe- 
matical parts of the survey were committed to me. Colonel J. W. Foster 
of Zanesville was at first employed as an acting assistant geologist, and 
afterwards as an assistant. Of these gentlemen I propose to give such 
recollections as occur to me after the lapse of nearly half a century. 


WILLIAM WILLIAMS MATHER, LL.D. 


In 1823 Mr. Mather obtained a warrant as cadet at the Military Acad- 
emy, West Point, where he graduated in 1828. He was reared on a farm 
in Brooklyn, Connecticut, but had exhibited from early youth a love of 
study, particularly in the line of chemistry. The group of gentlemen 
who signed his application for the cadetship spoke of his intelligence and 
talents as something quite unusual in a country boy. His ancestry is 
direct from the family of Increase and Cotton Mather, famous in the 
religious history of Massachusetts. 

He was sent, for a short period, to a medical school at Providence, 
Rhode Island, with the intention of becoming a physician. He there pur- 
chased and brought home a limited chemical apparatus, the cost of which 
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astonished and displeased his father. This objection was overcome by a 
series of experiments that astonished the family still more. 

On entering the academy, in June, 1823, he was a proficient in chemi- 
cal analysis, especially of ores and minerals. His mission as a chemist 
seemed to be plainly foreshadowed; in fact, the studies which precede this 
specialty at West Point and rank higher on the merit roll, were somewhat 
neglected. When chemistry and mineralogy were reached, Cadet Mather 


WILLIAM WILLIAMS MATHER, LL.D. 


went to the head of his class in those branches. Geology was not taught 
at the academy, but he explored the adjacent mountains when off duty, 
collecting minerals for his private cabinets and that of the lyceum. The 
chemical laboratory of the institution was also a place of resort in his 
leisure hours. During the last year of the academical course he was an 
assistant in the laboratory. 
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On graduating, he, of course, received a commission in the army as a 
brevet second-lieutenant, and was assigned to Company D, Seventh In- 
fantry. He remained: in service about eight years, but only a small por- 
tion of the time on military duty. 

In June, 1829, he was detailed as acting-professor of chemistry and 
mineralogy at West Point, where he remained until 1835. In 1834 his 
vacation was spent in making a geological survey of Windham county, 
Connecticut, on which there is a published report. He was relieved at 
West Point and ordered to join the expedition of G. W. Featherstonhaugh 
to the River St. Peters, or Minnesota, in the summer and fall of 1835. 
He declined to report to this pretentious English geologist in charge of 
the expedition, but made it direct to the United States government. This 
document was not printed and is now lost. 

In August, 1836, he resigned from the army, was appointed one of 
the assistants of the geological survey of New York and assigned to the 
First district. His appointments, in 1837, to superintend the survey in 
Ohio, and also in Kentucky, were made subject to the condition that the 
work in New York might be carried on to completion. 

Soon after the suspension of the Ohio survey he purchased a tract of 
several hundred acres, including the Pigeon Roost, north of the court 
house in Jackson county, on which he built a comfortable stone house, 
cleared a farm and became a citizen of Ohio. Aftetwards, in company 
with Professor James Hall, a large tract of government land was entered, 
in the south part of the same county, and a furnace erected upon it. 

The person of Professor Mather was large, robust and dignified, with a 
great capacity for physical and mental labor. His reputation as a scientist 
grew out. of those faculties which are more valuable than genius when 
applied with industry to practical purposes. He was not inclined to court 
popularity, though his manners were not repulsive. In the execution of 
duty he was not only strict and conscientious but scrupulous of his en- 
gagements to the letter. He held professorships in the Wesleyan Univer- 
sity at Middletown, Connecticut; Marietta College, Marietta, Ohio, and 
in the Ohio University at Athens, Ohio, of which he was also vice-presi- 
dent from 1847 to 1850. | 

In 1845-1847 himself and Colonel Foster formed a partnership for the 
exploration of mineral lands on the south shore of Lake Superior. From 
1850 to 1854 he was the chemist and secretary to the Ohio State Board 
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of Agriculture, residing at Columbus, and editor of the American Agn- 
culturalist. 

On the twenty-sixth of February, 1859, quite unexpectedly to his 
friends, he died as he was rising from his bed, apparently from paralysis 
of the heart. He was born on the fourth of May, 1804, and therefore 
had many years of useful life in prospect. His first wife, Emily M. Baker, 
died in November, 1850.. In August, 1851, he married Mrs. Mary Cur- 
tis of Columbus, who is yet living. 

I, J. Austin, Esq., a West Point classmate, now of Newport, Rhode 
Island, published a full biographical notice of Professor Mather in volume 
III, of the ‘New England Historical and Genealogical Society’ for 1883, 
in which there is the following well deserved eulogy: 

Not possessing the genius which dazzles, he had an intellect which continually improved by exercise, 
achieving valuable results by patient and conscientious industry. . . . Not indifferent to fame, he 
never sought it by doubtful or devious courses, His object was not to enhance his reputation, but faith- 
fully to do the work before him. . . . In his extensive knowledge of the physical world, in all his 
scientific investigations, he found nothing to foster the barren spirit of skepticism or a.cold and cheerless 
infidelity. . . . The deep recesses of the earth which he explored taught him lessons of the infinite 
wisdom, force and goodness of the Deity. 


He was long a consistent professor of religion in the Baptist church. 


His published scientific papers and his reports on the ‘‘Geology of New 
York, Ohio and Kentucky,” and to the Board of Agriculture, are thirty 
in number, principally in the American Journal of Science at New Haven, 
Connecticut. 


PROFESSOR JARED POTTER ‘KIRTLAND, LL.D. 


The natural history of this state was entrusted to Dr. Kirtland of Po- 
land, Trumbull county, Ohio, who was professor of the theory and practice 
of medicine in the medical college at Cincinnati. He was educated as 
a practitioner of medicine at Philadelphia and at Yale, the best schools in 
the United States. His mother was the daughter of Dr. Potter, an emi- 
nent physician at Wallingford, Connecticut, who adopted his grandson as 
an heir. The proclivity of young Kirtland was much stronger in the 
direction of a naturalist than that of a physician. At the age of twelve 
years he investigated the varieties of fruit grown in that region, and began 
the. practice of budding. 

His father, Turhand Kirtland, emigrated to Poland in 1798, having re- 
ceived the appointment of agent to the Connecticut land company, which 
he held until his death in 1834. In 1823 Dr. Kirtland removed to Ohio 
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with his family, in order to be near his father. He was placed in charge 
of the public schools of Poland, a position more agreeable to him than 
the practice of medicine; but, in a new country, where physicians were 
scarce and fevers common, he was compelled’ by his surroundings to 


PROFESSOR JARED POTTER KIRTLAND, LL.D, 


answer the calls of the sick. As a physician his reputation soon brought 
him an extensive practice, but in his extensive rides from cabin to cabin, 
his thoughts were absorbed by the luxuriant plants of the region and the 
variety of animal life, on land and in the waters. He soon declined to 
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attend surgical cases, on account of the risk which practitioners ran of suits 
for malpractice. 

As a naturalist he was self-educated. Nature had formed him mentally 
and physically for that mission. His observations on animal and vegetable 
life were acute and his activity untiring, gldided by the inspiration of 
genius. In 1829,while studying the unio or fresh water mussels, he discov- 
ered that authors and teachers of conchology had made nearly double the 
number of species which are warrantable. Names had been given as 
species to what is only a difference of form, due to males and females of 
the same species. This conclusion was announced in Silliman’s ‘Journal 
of Arts and Sciences.’ 

The fraternity of naturalists in the United States and Europe were 
astonished because of the value of the discovery and the source from 
which it came. There were hundreds and probably thousands of profess- 
ors who had observed the unios, and enjoyed the pleasure of inventing 
new names for their varieties. A practicing physician in the backwoods 
of Ohio had shattered the entire nomenclature of the naiades. His name 
from that time was well known and respected among naturalists. His 
conclusions were generally accepted, with the exception of the assistant 
secretary of the Smithsonian institute. At the Cincinnati meeting of the 
American association, in 1852, Professor Kirtland produced specimens of 
unios of both sexes, from their conception through all stages to the perfect ani- 
mal and its shell. The demonstration was palpable to everyone except Pro- 
fessor Baird, who renewed his criticisms upon Professor Kirtland’s position. 
Agassiz was present and said that Kirtland’s views were correct, and were 
sustained by such foreign naturalists as Seibold and Burnett, also in* Eng- 
land by Charles Knight and in America by Isaac Lea. Those who culti- 
vate trees for timber or for ornament should examine a British oak on his 
grounds at Rockport, from an acorn planted by himself. It is a handsome 
shade tree of rapid growth, and the wood is as solid as the live oak of the 
south. 

In this paper too much space would be required to do justice to the life 
and character of one who lived so long, laboring incessantly regardless of 
personal comfort, and did so much to extend the dominion of absolute 
knowledge. Like Cuvier, Agassiz and Tyndall, his work has shown that 
theory and discussion do not settle anything worthy of a place in science; 
that it is only those who have based their conclusions on observed nature 
whose reputations become permanent. 
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In the first and second volumes of the first survey, 1838-9, will be found 
his reports upon the mammiilia, birds, fishes, reptiles, crustacea, testacia 
and plants of Ohio. Very few additions can be made to his lists even 
now. The state was not prepared to illustrate his work or to meet the 
extraordinary expense of making the collections. He published a full 
and well illustrated account of the fishes in the ‘ Proceedings of the Boston 
Society of Natural, History,’ and eventually placed his cabinet of birds, 
shells and insects in the room of the Kirtland society of natural history at 
Cleveland. He died at East Rockport, Cuyahoga county, Ohio, Decem- 
ber 10,1877, at the age of eighty-four years. 

In the rooms of the Western Reserve historical society is a life-like bust 
by his friend Dr. Garlick, from a cast of the face taken thirty years since, 
placed there as a donation. Respecting his inner life, I can present noth- 
ing better than a letter of Dr. Garlick’s, dated Bedford, Ohio, January 20, 
1878: 


It was my good fortune to become acquainted with him nearly fifty years since, in 1830, when I wasa 
medical student in Brookfield, Trumbull county, Ohio, about eighteen miles north from Poland, then the 
home of our departed friend. All I then knew of him was that he was regarded by the medical men in 
that part of our state as the best informed medical man on the Western Reserve, or even in the state of 
Ohio. At that time there was prevailing in Trumbull and some of the adjacent counties a malignant 
form of typhoid fever. He was then actively engaged in the practice of medicine. Besides attending 
to his own patients, which were numerous, he was frequently called in consultation by other physicians. 
Of course I did not know much of him at that time, except what I learned from my preceptor, Doctor 
Elijah Flower, and other prominent physicians. 

Soon after I graduated, in 1834, I located in the village of Youngstown, and thus became a neighbor 
of his, being only five or six miles from Poland. Very soon after this our intimacy commenced, and 
continued, not only unabated but increasing until his death. At the time I settled in Youngstown, Doc- 
tor Kirtland was still engaged in the practice of medicine, and in addition to this he was widely known 
as a horticulturist and florist. He was also engaged in investigating our fresh water shells and birds, 
and was widely known as a naturalist. He also worked and managed a farm. It will to many be a 
mystery how he accomplished such an amount of work even in a life of eighty-four years, but to me it is 
no mystery. With him time was more precious than gold, neither of which he squandered. He made 
his amusements contribute to his vast fund of knowledge. Aside from his untiring industry he possessed 
a remarkable physical organization which was never abused, except, possibly, by over-work. His chest 
was large, with plenty of room for his great heart and lungs to work in, which were located near his 
brain, his neck being short, consequently his brain was active, and he could accomplish an amount of 
brain work that very few men could. 

Only his intimate friends knew, or ever will know the amount of work he did, both mental and physi- 
cal, and he did it well. He delivered twenty-six full courses of lectures on the theory and practice of med~ 
icine, five at the Ohio medical college at Cincinnati, one at the medical college at Willoughby, and 
twenty at the Cleveland medical college. At the time he filled the chair of theory and practice in the 
Ohio medical college at Cincinnati, it was usual for him to drop me a line a few days before leaving 
home, inviting me to spend a day and take dinner with him. I do not now recollect that 1 ever failed 
to go, and I remember well that I rarely reached my home before midnight, not only dining with him, 
but staying till long after supper. The subjects of conyersation were various, but } eee on natural 
sciences, always left unfinished, to be taken up again the following year. 
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I need not tell you, who knew him so well, that these visits were a source of extreme pleasure and 
profit to me, in fact the beginning of what little I know of the natural sciences. I have no doubt his 
principle object was to enlist me in the study of natural history, as he did many other young men, some 
of whom became distinguished as naturalists. He soon set me at work on our fresh water shells, fishes 
and birds. After I removed to Cleveland he enlisted me in botany, and never let up on me, nor himself 
either, but continued to work until ‘‘his fingers stiffened in death.” This is literally true, as some of his 
letters to me will show. For the last thirteen years hardly a week elapsed that letters did not pass be- 
tween us. Sometime. | would receive three in one week with from four to six closely written pages. 
During all this time he visited me very often, for, as you well know, I have been an invalid nearly thir- 
teen years. His kindness to me and my family during this long illness has been unremitting. I cannot 
fully express how much I am indebted to that good man, or what cause I have to love and revere his 
memory, This kindness of heart was not limited to a few persons. He was extensively known over a 
large region by the common people, by whom he was loved and respected. - Social and kind to all, pop- 
ular with old and young, he seemed to be happiest when making others happy. He cultivated a taste 
for the beautiful by distributing liberally from his greenhouse rare and costly plants, as my own door- 
yard and those of my neighbors bear witness. Though so extensively honored and beloved, I think he 
made few-confidential friends. If he did'I never knew it. The late John Kirkpatrick was one of his 
confidential friends, and a person whom he both loved and respected. I know of no other unless it be 
myself. 

In one of your late letters to me you inquired ‘‘what were his religious views?"’ He was a hearty and 
sincere believer in the Christian religion. He accepted the New Testament as a revelation from God, 
though he did not attach himself to any church, adopting no particular form of creed, but a broad and 
liberal view as to a man’s religious duties. I infer that he believed that he who served the interests of 
his fellow creatures best served God best. He was beyond all doubt friendly to all Protestant churches. 
I could not engage him in religious discussion, though I tried it several times. 

His life was a beautiful example of man's duty to himself and to his fellow beings, I did not see him 
during his last illness, for I was too ill myself, but we corresponded until a short time before his depart- 
ure. I need say but little more. To show you the state of his mind as he approached the end of this 
mortal life, I will, by permission, transcribe some of his last letters to me: 


East Rockport, O., October 9, 1877. 

T. Gartick, M. D. My Dear Frienp :—This is probably my last letter. I am suffering much, and very feeble 

but go in peace with my Creator and with all my fellow mortals, Kindest regards to your family circle. Farewell. ; 
J. P: Kirtranp. 

I replied expressing a hope that he would get better, and we continued to correspond, his letters being 
very brief. Soon after he wrote : 

I have lost much strength ; am daily growing weaker ; how long I can continue is doubtful, but the great change is 
near at hand. Very truly yours. Love to all friends. 


On the eleventh of October he writes: 


Yesterday I was eighty-four years old. A number of friends called, but I was too feeble to see any of them till Mr. 
Cutter and family called in the afternoon. Too feeble to write more. 


I received several letters of like character until the thirteenth of November, when he wrote me his 

truly farewell letter, which I here transcribe: 
East Rockport, November 13, 1877. 

My Dear Frrenp :—No news. Every day growing weaker. My family all attention—kindly watching over me 
night and day with more anxiety than I feel myself. The great change must soon occur. I have full faith in the 
Christian hope of a future life, but in what form we are to exist we know not. On the mercies of a kind Providence. 
who created me, who has sustained and helped me through a long life, I rely with a firm faith and hope. We ted 
not what is beyond the grave. Vast multitudes have gone there before us. Love to all. Fare thee well. 


I think Doctor Kirtland possessed more good and useful traits of character than any person that 1 
was ever acquainted with—so unselfish. If he came into possession of a new and rare fruit, or plant,, 
his first thoughts were, that some one else should possess it also, and could not rest until others enjoyed 
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them with him, Last spring he fairly robbed himself by cutting scions from a small but a rare and new 
pear, and sent them to me, which I grafted on some of my trees. Last September he sent me buds from 
a rare peach tree that ripens its rruit in July. I set these buds on trees that I have, and mention these 
acts, as they show a beautiful trait in his character which was ever cropping out. He-did not suppose 
that I would ever eat of these fruits, but some one would. which would be sufficient reward. It was 
literally true of him ‘‘ that planting the pear and the peach was sweeter to him than to him that ate of 
the fruit.” This continued to the last. The latter part of October he wrote me quite a long letter, and 
closed it by saying : 
To you and to me it is of no consequence, but every young fruit grower should know.,that the best fall apple for 
eating and cooking from D ber rst to January 1st is the ‘‘ Hubbardston Nonesuch.” For the market, the best. 
I can truthfully say that I have never known a person whom I believe more heartily desired to pro- 
mote the happiness and welfare of his fellow-creatures than did this great and good man. 
: T. GARLICK. 









SAMUEL PRESTON HILDRETH, M. D. 

Doctor Hildreth came to Ohio in 1806, locating as a physician at Belpre, 
opposite the village of Parkersburg. In 1808 he removed to Marietta, 
Ohio, where he spent a long and useful life, and where he died in 1863. 
At Marietta he at once began the first meteorological register in this state, 
which he kept for about fifty years. Before geology was an assured science 
his attention was directed to the rocky strata and their mineral composi- 
tion. He was on the commission with the late Professors J. L. Riddle and 
I, A. Lapham, appointed by the legislature, in 1836, to report upon the 
project of a geological survey of Ohio. Their report to the legislature 
of 1836 and 1837 led to the passage of an act authorizing the survey. 
Doctor Hildreth was then well-known by his contributions to the Journal 
of Arts and Sciences, edited by the elder Silliman. Most of these papers 
related:to his observations upon the coal fields of Ohio, Pennsylvania and 
West Virginia. His education was only that of a Massachusetts academy 
in Methuen, where he was born September 30, 1783. ..He studied medi- 
cine with-a practicing physician there, and in 1804 entered upon practice 
in the region of his nativity. Whatever he acquired in the line of natural 
history, mineralogy, geology and general sciences, was due to a natural 
capacity for such investigations, coupled with untiring industry beyond 
the duties of his profession. He also devoted much time to the antiqui- 
ties, and to the ‘ Pioneer History of Ohio.. The books and essays which 
he published are the ‘Diseases and Climate of Southeastern Ohio,’ ‘Coal 


Series of the Ohio Valley,’ ‘Settlement of Belleville, Virginia,’ ‘Pioneer 


History and Lives of the Early Settlers,’ ‘History of the Northwest,’ 
‘Contributions to the New England Historical and Genealogical Register.’ 
Of his contributions to Silliman’s Journal, embracing conchology, botany, 
mineralogy and loca! geology, during forty years, I cannot give’ the titles. 
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Doctor Hildreth had not a robust, physical constitution, but this did not 
prevent an active life, from youth to old age. His manners were charac- 
terized by never failing good humor. In his extensive journeys on horse- 
back amiong the frontier settlers, they only recognized an early settler like 
themselves with the barren title of doctor. But he observed and noticed 
everything that came within the range of a capacious mind: It was by 
this quiet faculty and by the lapse of time that he concentrated knowledge 
on various subjects, most of which was original, and in addition to that 
of the books of his era. Without brilliancy or ambition, by persistent 
labor he left a deep, clearly cut impress upon a great state during the first 
half century of its growth. 


CALEB BRIGGS, JR., M. D. 


The late Dr. C. Briggs was an intimate friend of Professor W. W. 
Mather, the chief of the first geological survey of Ohio, which led to his 
selection as one of the assistants on that survey. He was assigned to a 
reconnoissance of the counties of Scioto, Lawrence, Gallia, Athens, Jack- 
son and Hocking, and entered upon the field work in June, 1837. The 


states of New York, Massachusetts, Maine, Connecticut, Pennsylvania 
and Virginia had authorized surveys in reference to minerals, but they 
were too much restricted financially to secure thorough work. 

With the majority of our people the objects and purposes of such sur- 
veys were so nearly incomprehensible as to be objects of suspicion, A 
very respected citizen thought the survey was merely a scheme to tax 
minerals. Another said the coal had better be left where it is, for it 
would be needed when the final conflagration should take place. The 
members of the corps were sometimes forbidden to carry away specimens, 
and were more than once suspected as horse theives. 

In person Doctor Briggs was slender, with a clear, spirituelle counte- 
nance, inclined to paleness. His manner was not demonstrative, but ret- 
icent, more in keeping with the clerical profession than with rough life in 
the field in a comparatively new country. Among friends he was ever 
genial and agreeable, but never excited even in private. His mind was 
clear and eminently reflective. He was a close student, with a good 
memory and a capacity for mental analysis. On the subject of geology 
he was fully up to the state of the science. His reports are well consid- 
ered, and so well expressed that after the lapse of nearly half a century 
they may be read with profit. Nothing was given as true unless his con- 
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victions were thoroughly settled. In the second and last year of the 
survey, in addition to the counties above named, those of Wood, Craw- 
ford and Tuscarawas were assigned to him. His reports on these counties 
form part of the second volume, and exhibit the energetic and conscien- 
tious character of his work, 

When. the survey terminated, in 1839, Professor H, D. Rogers was en- 
gaged upon the western counties of Virginia, across the Ohio river, now 
in West Virginia. He immediately engaged Doctor Briggs in that field, 
which forms a southerly extension of the coal region of Ohio. It -was 
then more wild and rough than the roughest part of Ohio, but he went 
thoroughly through it with his usual assiduity, and made reports charac- 
terized by the same clear, scientific preceptions exhibited in Ohio. 

When this survey closed, he located in Ironton, Ohio, in the centre 
of the Hanging Rock iron region. Here he acquired valuable mineral 
property, to which, and that of his friends, he devoted the succeeding 
twenty-five years. As the period of his physical activity was drawing to 
a close, he returned to the home of his family at North Rochester, in 
Massachusetts, ‘sincerely respected by his fellow citizens. He left as a 
parting gift the sum#f $25,000 fora free library at Ironton. His aver- 
sion to notoriety was such that his relatives and friends in Massachusetts 
did not know of this donation until after his death, which occurred Sep- 
tember 28, 1884. He was born May 24, 1812. The Reverend Mr. 
Leonard, at one time pastor of the church at Rochester, delivered an 
affecting eulogy at the funeral, which closed with this, true and touching 
sentence: ‘‘I have lost a friend and a brother. Because of this loss 
earth is poorer, but Heaven is richer.”” For many years his health had 
been feeble and his life one of pain, under which his fortitude and resig- 
nation were conspicuous. Doctor Briggs was not married. Of the family 
there are none of the name except two nephews. By his will the church 
and the town of Rochester were remembered liberally. His tendency to 
seclusion was not due to misanthropy. It was in part owing to modesty 
and delicacy carried to an excess, and in part to a defective physical con- 
stitution. 

Besides the favorite study of geology and its allied sciences, his active 
mind embraced in a quiet way projects for the benefit of mankind, His 
nature was neither cold nor selfish. 
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PROFESSOR JOHN LOCKE. 


- Of the early life, parentage and education of Doctor Locke, I have 
no specific information. From 1838 to 1848 I had a free and friendly 
‘acquaintance withchim, which led me to a high estimate of his talents, 
especially in the line of mathematics. When he was appointed assistant 
on the geologicalisurvey of Ohio he was a professor in the Ohio medical 
college at Cincinnati, but traveling in Europe. It was not until the second 


PROFESSOR jOHN LOCKE. 


year of the survey-that he took the field in southwestern Ohio, on which 
he made an elaborate report. Chemistry and mathematics were his favorite 
studies, to which geology was added as a congenial and allied science. He 
was afterwards ‘an assistant of Doctor David Dale Owen in the survey of 
the lead region of: Wisconsin. Here his observations on the magnetic 
needle for dip and intensity showed an unusually critical mind. In 1845 
he was appointed by Doctor Jackson as his assistant upon the survey of 
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- government lands in the upper peninsula of Michigan. His report on the 
country along the north shore of Lake Michigan was so'wretchedly printed 
that he repudiated it entirely. At that time Professor Locke appeared to 
have been fifty years old, of good size and presence, but not very robust. 
His countenance had the sickly, almost sad expression of a'severe student. 
He was the inventor of a neat pocket level, not larger than the finger of a 
man, which I have carried during my explorations of the last forty years. 
In 1842 he was the principal of an academy on Fourth street, Cincinnati, 
near Plum, on the roof of which was a large wooden orrery, constructed 
by himself. He was frequently called upon as.an expert to. give testimony 
in law cases relating to mechanics and machinery. Here and in the school 
room his clear methods of demonstration showed him to be thoroughly at 
home in physical science. A number of the ancient earthworks of the 
Miami valleys were surveyed by him. In relation to his inventions and 
his original discoveries he was sensitive, punctilious and exacting as to 
their acknowledgment by men of science, which led to his separation from 
the American Association for the Advancement of Science. If only his 
report on the explosion of the steamer Moselle had been preserved, of his 
numerous published papers, his reputation as a scientist would have been 
assured, 

I very much regret not having at hand the materialsefor a more full and 
satisfactory notice of a very learned man, for whose mé ry I have a pro- 
found respect. 


J. W. FOSTER, LL.D. 


When the survey was inaugurated, Mr. Foster was cs racticing attorney 
at Zanesville, Ohio. He had been under the instruction of Professor 
Mather at the Wesleyan University, Middletown, Connecticut, where he 
developed decided -ability as a naturalist and geologist. The authorized 
assistants were all appointed, but Mr. Foster was given that of local or 
temporary assistant, as a companion of Doctor Briggs. In 1838 he was 
placed in charge of the investigations in the Muskingum valley, in refer- 
ence to coal and salt. His reports, however, embrace the usual range of 
geological surveys, that is, whatever relates to natural science, mining, 
metallurgy, paleontology and archeology. His age was about twenty-two, 
having been born at Brimfield, Massachusetts, in the: year’ 1815. His 
physical system was finely developed, with a pleasing countenance and 
' popular manners, 
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’ After the close of the survey, in 1839, he resumed his legal practice at. 
Zanesville, but with little taste for it, and therefore ready for the more 
congenial occupation of geology. Professor Mather associated Mr. Foster 
with himself as a partner in their explorations for copper companies on 
Point Kewenaw, Michigan. 


J. W. FOSTER, LL.D. 


Professor Jackson, of Maine, was the next year placed in charge of the 
United States surveys, on Lake Superior, in reference to minerals, and 
Mr. Foster was one of ‘his assistants. When a change was made in the 
management of this survey, in 1847-8, Messrs. Foster and Whitney (J. D.) 
were given jointly the management of the survey, who made valuable 
reports in 1849 and 1850. 

Considering the state of geological science at that time, these reports 
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are remarkable for a profound insight of the complicated questions con- 
nected with the geology of the Upper Peninsula. They have stood the 
criticisms of geologists whose opinions were formed more in the library 
than by thorough examinations in the field. 

Mr. Foster afterwards secured an appointment as. - chief in the land 
department of the Illinois Central railway, and removed to Chicago. 
This implied a general study of the Indiana and Illinois coal fields, on 
which he published several reports. He had long bééi interésted in the 
works of the mound builders of the west. His work on the’ Prehistoric 
Races of the Mississippi Valley,’ published by S. C. Griggs & Co., of 
Chicago, in 1870, is well known, and quoted as authority by archzologists 
in the United States and in Europe. It was the result of a long and 
patient study, made more perfect and valuable by personal observation in 
the field. It exhibits the broad generalization of a philosophical mind at’ 
a mature age, nothing being done in haste or for effect... 

Quite unexpectedly, and to the great sorrow of his friends, he died on 
the twenty-fifth of May, 1873, leaving a large amount of unpublished 
material, which a longer life would have placed before the scientific world. 


CHARLES WHITTLESEY. 
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FOOTPRINTS OF PURITANISM. 


The civilization of the Western Reserve, though comparatively of 
modern origin, is characterized by peculiarities that have been inherited 
from a renowned ancestry. It is a civilization scarcely less peculiar in its 
elements than it is progressive in its instincts. It aims high and has 
already achieved high aims. It began its career a little less than a century 
ago by conquering the rude forces of nature and securing for itself a land 
of beauty, of wealth and of social refinement. 

The spirit of enterprise that transformed within so brief a period an 
unbroken wilderness into a land of refined civilization, must have been 
not only invincible, but a spirit that has rarely, if ever, been excelled in 
the annals of human advancement. This can only be accounted for on the 
basis of inherited traits of character. The civilized life of the Western 
Reserve has Puritanic blood in its veins, or, in other words, has a New 
England parentage. One age not only modifies another, but differs from 
another in its thought and in its aspirations as one star differs from 
another in its brilliancy and in its magnitude. 

Puritanism is of English origin. It was born of fanaticism—a fanati- 
cism that believed in the right of free thought and of free action. The 
Puritan soon came to be a stubborn controversialist, and would neither 
submit to oppression nor brook persecution. The very name of ‘‘ Puri- 
tanism”’ is significant. It was bestowed in derision by intolerant persc- 
cutors. Hence Puritanism in the land of its nativity found its environment 
unendurable, and, as a last resort, expatriated itself. Its subsequent foot- 
prints denote its civil and religious aims, its moral influence and the wide 
diffusion of its principles. 

The first colony of Puritans who expatriated themselves and came to 
the new world, was the Plymouth colony, the veritable “ Pilgrim Fathers” 
of New England. They sailed from England in the ship Mayflower, one 
hundred and one souls, seventy of whom were women, children and ser- 
vants. They were cradled on the deep, amid storms and tempests, for 
eight long, weary weeks; yet, led by the ‘‘star of empire,” they safely 
reached the ‘‘land of promise” in the bleak month of December, 1620, 
and cast anchor in the harbor of Cape Cod. This entire coast was, at that 
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date, included in what was then known as Northern Virginia. Before dis- 
embarking, all the voyagers who were qualified to exercise political rights 
held a consultation, agreed upon and subscribed their names to the fol- 
lowing compact: 


In. the name of God, amen. We, whose names are underwritten, the loyal subjects of our dread 
Lord, King James, by the grace of God, of Great Britain, France and Ireland, defender of the faith, 
&c., having undertaken, for the glory of God and the advancement of the Christian faith and honor of 
our king and country, a voyage to plant the first colony in the northern part of Virginia, do, by thesé 
presents, solemnly and mutually, in the presence of God and one another, covenant and combine our+ 
selves together into a civil body politic, for our better ordering and preservation and furtherance of 
the ends aforesaid; and by virtue hereof, do enact, constitute and frame such just and equal laws and 
ordinances, acts, constitutions and offices from time to time, as shall be thought most meet and con+ 
venient for the general good of the colony, unto which we promise all due‘subjection and obedience. 
In witness whereof we have hereunto subscribed our names, at Cape Cod, the 11th day of November, 
(old style) in the year of our Sovereign Lord, King James of England, France _ Ireland the eighteenth, 
and of Scotland the fifty-fourth, Anno Domini, 1620. 


This compact embraces in its elementary principles the’ true ideal of a 
pure democracy. It was this ocean-born utterance that subsequently in- 
spired the declaration of American independence. After signing the com- 
pact the small boat was lowered, when as many of the 'voyagers as could 
be received sprang into it, eager to reach the land. The question now 


arose as to which of them should have the honor of being the first to step’ 
on shore. The sterner sex—stern as they were—manifested their instinc- 
tive reverence for woman by according to Mary Chilton that honor. - She 
was a bright, fascinating young lady, and the moment the boat reached 
the shore, was the first to step on Plymouth Rock— ~~’ 


** The rock that’s firmly planted by the sea, 
Prescribing bounds where proudest waves are stayed ; 
The landmark which was set to liberty ; 
When earth’s foundations broad and deep were laid,” 
If the maiden did not leave her footprint upon the rock, she has. certainly 
left it in history. 

The Pilgrim Fathers were, in fact, the sons of doasiney, who did not 
comprehend the moral grandeur of their destiny. On the basis of their 
compact they constructed a civil government for themselves, and recog- 
nized the right. of the majority to rule by electing one of their deacons— 
John Carver—for governor, and Miles Standish to serve.as captain of their 
fighting: force. They selected a high ground facing the bay for a town 
site; and -divided the entire colony into nineteen families, composed of 
about five persons each, And though a vast continent. lay before them, 
they were so economical of land as to allow each family a town lot, con- 
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taining for each person in the family but a half pole in breadth and three 
poles in length, which was deemed sufficient for a house and garden. 
They first erected what they called a common house, and then private 
dwellings. On the hillside overlooking the infant town, in the direction of 
the bay, they planted a cannon for self-defence against the Indians. Dur- 
ing the first winter, fifty-five of the one hundred and one died for want of 
sufficient supplies, or from the effects of climate. But the remaining few, 
plucky in extremities, did not despair. They believed in God, in the effi- 
cacy of prayer, and especially in themselves. Their numbers were soon 
strengthened by immigration from their native land. They fought Indians 
and Indians fought them. Captain Miles Standish proved himself a valiant 
commander, and Plymouth colony proved a success. This led to the in- 
troduction of other Puritan colonies into the wilderness of New England, 
whose territory, in the course of the next three or four decades, was 
sprinkled with flourishing towns and settlements. All the colonies were 
founded upon a similar basis. In support of free principles they inaugu- 
rated free churches, free schools and free government. Yet they had some 
crotchets in their heads, peculiarities of creed and of opinion, which were 
the outgrowth of an elementary education obtained in England; hence 
they could not divest themselves of what was a part of themselves. And 
though they saw the light as ‘‘from above,” yet at times they saw it as 
“through a glass, darkly.” There was not a village in all England, two 
or three centuries ago, that did not have a ghost in it. The churchyards 
were all haunted, and almost everybody believed in ghosts, fairies and 
witchcraft. Hundreds were convicted of witchcraft and executed. With 
such a preliminary education, it is not surprising that the Puritans of New 
England believed in witchcraft as well as in the purification of church and 
state. But instead of adhering to a form of civil government purely dem- 
ocratic, as projected in their original compact, they unwittingly accepted 
a theocracy. The civil law was interpreted with reference to the divine 
law, and the clergy, of course, became its recognized expounders. It 
was for this reason that the colonies were controlled by ecclesiastical influ- 
ences in matters of state as well as in matters of faith. In effect, church 
‘and state were united; the only difference was, that the church controlled 
the state. No man was a freeman or citizen who had not united with the 
church, nor could he vote or hold office until he had proved his sincerity 
as a Christian by what was called, in those days, a ‘‘ godly walk and con- 
versation.”” This overrighteous morality of the Puritans was characterized 
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by a frosty rigidity that would be regarded as quite too chilling to be 
endured in these modern days of relaxed discipline and liberality of 
thought. 

But still it must be conceded that the Puritans were sincere in their 
aspirations and philanthropic in many of their endeavors. They sought 
to Christianize the Indians and to inaugurate among them a system of 
civil government. There were twenty small tribes located within the 
limits of the Plymouth colony. These tribes all spoke the same language. 
Rev. John Eliot took the lead in attempting their reclamation by estab- 
lishing schools and churches in their midst and translating the Bible into 
their tongue. The following is the title which he prefixed to his Indian 
Bible: ‘‘Mamusse Wunneetupanatamwe Up-Biblum God Naneeswe Nuk- 
kone Testament Kah Wonk Wusku Testament.” He was master of the 
language, and said he wrote the translation with one pen. He afterwards 
wrote an Indian grammar and other Indian school books, and translated 
‘Baxter’s Last Call’ into the same language. This Indian Bible was a 
ponderous folio, and the first Bible ever printed in America. It was printed 
at Boston in 1685, at a cost for the edition of £900 sterling. A copy of 
it is still preserved at Plymouth. It is regarded as a great curiosity. 
There is not now a living Indian or white man who can read it. The lan- 
guage in which it is written is literally dead. Rev. John Eliot was the 
first Protestant clergyman in America who devoted his life to missionary 
labor. He is deservedly known in history as the ‘‘Indian Apostle.” He 
insisted that the Indians were descendants of the Jews.. He was born in 
England in 1603, was liberally educated, arrived at Boston in 1631, offici- 
ated at Roxbury for a brief period as minister of the Gospel, and then 
devoted the remaining part of his life to Indian missionary work. He 
died in 1690. 

These Christianized Indians, at baptism, received English names, many 
of which were names of distinguished Englishmen. This pleased the In- 
dians and elevated them, in their own estimation, to the grade of white 
men. In fact, they were regarded by the Puritans not only as brethren 
of the same faith, but as citizens entitled to share the same equal rights 
and privileges. In the administration of civil government these Indians 
excelled the white men in brevity and prompt execution, if not in origi- 
nality, as will be readily seen in the language of the following ‘‘ warrant,” 
issued and directed by an Indian magistrate to an Indian constable: 
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I, Hihoudi, you, Peter Waterman, Jeremy Wicket, quick you take him, straight you bring him before 
me, HIHOUDI. 

The Puritans were the friends of the Indians in times of peace, but in 
times of war were evidently actuated by a vindictive spirit. Such of the 
Indians as they could not Christianize they did not hesitate to exterminate, 
especially when’ they assumed a hostile attitude toward the colonies. In 
the course of the first century after the landing of the Pilgrim Fathers, 
thousands upon thousands of the original proprietors of the soil of New 
England fell in battle array against their relentless Christian invaders. 
Whether one race is justified in exterminating another for no better reason 
than that of acquiring a broader domain, is a great moral question which 
must be submitted to the arbitrament of theology for solution. 

In tracing the footprints of the Puritans, we cannot escape the convic- 
tion that they were as conscientious as they were absurd in many of their 
theories. They believed in witchcraft and resolved to exterminate it, nor 
would they tolerate a religious faith that was not in accord with their own, 
The history of their times, like the sun, has some dark spots in it. The 
darkest spot is their persecution of Quakers and execution of innocent 
persons for witchcraft. Cotton Mather, a doctor of divinity, was the prin- 
cipal instigator. But when the fanatical spirit of the times became so 
intrusive as to accuse and execute a member of the clerical profession for 
witchcraft, he changed his views and the tragic drama soon closed. The 
Puritans seemed to think that they were divinely commissioned to exter- 
minate not only heresies, but all kinds of frivolities and immoralities, and 
to establish in the new world a saintly government based on the principles 
of a pure theocracy. This ideal of theirs is sufficiently illustrated in a few 
examples taken from the early records of the colonial courts: 


GENERAL COURT OF MASSACHUSETTS. 


1639. Ordered that no garments shall be made with short sleeves, and such as have garments with 
short sleeves shall not wear the same, unless they cover the arms to the wrist; and hereafter no person 
whatever shall make any garment for women with sleeves more than an ell wide. 


COURT HELD AT PLYMOUTH, 





1638. It is ordered that if any man make a motion of marriage to any man’s daughter or maid without 
first obtaining leave of her parents or master, he shall be punished, according to the nature of the offence, 
by a fine not exceeding five pounds, or corporal punishment, or both, at the discretion of the bench. 
Ordered that profane swearing shall be punished by sitting in the stocks three hours, or by imprison- 
ment; and that telling lies shall be punished by a fine of ten shillings, or the stocks for two hours for 
each offence, id 
Ordered that any person denying the Scriptures to be a rule of life shall suffer corporal punishment at 
the discretion of the magistrates, so it shall not extend to life or limb. 
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1640. Ordered that John Barnes pay a fine of thirty shillings for Sabbath breaking and sit one hour 
in the stocks ; that Thomas Clarke pay a fine of thirty shillings for selling a pair of boots and spurs for 
fifteen shillings, which only cost him but ten shillings ; and that William Abbey be severely whipped at 
‘the post for working on Sunday. 

COURT HELD AT NEW HAVEN. 


1639. It is ordered thatt every one thatt beares armes shall be compleatly furnfshed with armes, (viz) 
a muskett, a sword, vandaleers, a rest, a pound of powder, 20 bullets fitted to their muskett, or 4 pound 
of pistoll shott, or swan shott, at least, and be ready to show them in the market place on Monday the 
6th of this moneth, before Captaine Turner and Lieutenant Seeley, under 20s. fine for every default or 
absence. 

1643. Andrew Low, jun. for breaking into Mr. Lang’s house, where he brake open a cupboard and 
took from thence some strong water, and 6d. in money, and ransatkt the house from roome to roome, 
and left open doors, for which fact being committed to prison brake forth and escaped, and still remains 
horrible obstinate and rebellious against his parents, and incorrigible under all the means that have been 
used to reclaim him. Whereupon it was ordered that he shall be as severely whipt as the rule will bare, 
and work with his father as a prisoner with a lock upon his leg so that he may not escape. 

John Lawrence and Valentine, servants to Mr. Malbon, for Imbezilling their masters Goods, and keep- 
ing disorderly night Meetings with Will Harding, a Lewd and disorderly person, plotting with him to 
carry their masters daughters to the farmes in the night, concealing divers unseemly dalliances, all of 
which they confessed and was whipt. 

1660. Jacob M. Murline and Sarah Tuttle appeared, concerning whom the Governor declared, that 
the business for which they were warned to this court he had heard in private at his house, which he re- 
lated to stand thus : ’ 

On theday that John Potter was married Sarah Tuttle went to Mistress Murline’s house for some thredd. 
Mistress Murline bid her go to her daughters in the other roome, where they felle into speeche of John 
Potter and his wife, that they were both lame, upon which Sarah Tuttle said that she wondered what 
they would do at night. Whereupon Jacob came in, and tooke up or tooke away her‘gloves. Sarah 
desired him to give her the gloves, to which he answered he would.do so if she would give him a kysse, 
upon which they sat down together, his arme being about her waiste, and her arme upon his shoulder or 
about his necke, and Ae kyssed her and she kyssed him, or they kyssed oneanother, continuing in this 
posture about half an hour, as Marian and Susan testified, which Marian, now in court, affirmed to be so. 
Mistress Murline, now in court, said that she heard Sarah say she wondered what they would do at 
night, and she replied they must sleep ; but it was matter of sorrow and shame unto her. 

Jacob was asked what he had to say to these things, to which he answered that he was in the other 
roome, and when he heard Sarah speak those words, he went in, and when she having let fall her gloves 
he tooke them up and she asked him for them, he told her he would if she would kysse him. Further 
said he tooke her by the hand, and they both sat down upon a chest, but whether his arme were about 
her waiste, and her arme upon his shoulder or about his necke, he knows not, for he never thought of it 
since, till Mr. Raymond told him of it at Manatos for which he was blamed and told he layde it to heart 
as heought. But Sarah Tuttle replied that shee did not kysse him. Mr. Tuttle replied that Marian de- 
nied it, and he doth not looke upon her as a competent witness. Thomas Tuttle said that he asked 
Marian if his sister kyssed Jacob, and she said not. Moses Mansfield testified that he told Jacob Mur- 
line that he heard Sarah kyssed him, but he denied it. But Jacob graunted not what Moses testified. 

Mr. Tuttle pleaded that Jacob had-endeavoured to steal away his daughter's affections. But Sarah 
being asked if Jacob had inveagled her, she said no. Thomas Iuttle said that he came to their house 
two or three times before he went to Holland, and they two-were together, and to what end he came he 
knows not, unless it were to inveagle her. And their mother warned Sarah not to keep company with 
him. And to the same purpose spake Jonathan Tuttle. But Jacob denied that he came to their house 
with any. such intendment, nor did it appeare so to the court. 

The Governor told Sarah that her miscarriage is the greatest, that a virgin should be so bold in the 
presence of others to carry it as she had done, and to speake such corrupt words, most of the things 
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charged against her b acknowledged by herself, though that about kyssing is denied, yet the ching is 
prooved. Sarah professed that she was sorry that she carried it so sinfully and foolishly, which she saw 
to be hateful. She hoped God would help her to carry it better for time to come. 

The Governor allso told Jacob that his carriage hath been very evil and sinful so to carry it towards 
her, and to make such a light matter of it as not to think of it, (as he exprest,) doth greatly aggravate, 
and for Marian, who was a married woman, to suffer her brother and a man’s daughter, to sit almost 
-half an hour in such a way as they have related was a very great evil. She was told that she should 
have showed her indignation against it, and have told her mother, that Sarah might have been shut out 
of doors. Mrs. Murline was told that she, hearing such words, should not have suffered it. Mrs. 
Tuttle and Mrs. Murline being asked if they had any more to say, they said no. 

Whereupon the court declared that we have heard in the Publique Ministry, that it is a thing to be 
lamented, that young people should have their meetings to the corrupting of themseives and one another. 
As for Sarah Tuttle her miscarriages are very great, that she should utter so corrupt a speeche as she did 
concerning the persons te be married, and that she should carry it in such a wanton, uncivil, immodest 
and lacivious manner as has been proved. And for Jacob his carriage hath been very corrupt and sinful, 
such as brings reproach upon the family and place. 

The sentence therefore concerning them is that they shall pay either of them as a fine 20s. to the Treas- 

urer. 
1662, Edmund Dorman, plaintiff, entered an action of slander, or defamation, against Jeremiah 
Johnson, defendant. The plaintiff informed against him that he had heard that J. Johnson had reported 
at John Olvarde's house that he heard Dorman at prayer in a swamp for a wife, and being asked by John 
-Olvarde who the person was, he answered that it was his mare. And there was other circumstances of 
scoffing &c. 

The defendant was asked whether he graunted the thing or denied. The defendant desired proof and 
that the witnesses might speeke apart. John Olvarde was first called, who testified that Johnson being 
at his house, he heard him say that he heard Edmund Dorman at prayer in a swamp, (by John Downes’s, ) 
for.a wife; and sayde, ‘‘ Lord thou knowest my necessitie and canst supplie it. Lord bend and bow her 
wille and make her sensible of my condition or necessitie."" He asked Jeremiah who it was ; he answered 
it may be his mare that she might be servicable. John Ovarde being asked when it was, he said it was 
since harvest. 

Stephen Bradley being called also testified the same thing. The defendant being asked what he had 
to say for himself, said he thought Bradley did it out of revenge. But he was told he must prove him a 
false person upon the record, or perjured, or that he doth it out of revenge this time. The defendant 
further said he did expect some other persons that was present at John Olvarde’s would have been here, 
therefore did refuse to make his defence further this time ; and desired that the witnesses might not be 
sworn. 

Then Jeremiah was told that it is a fearful thing to come to that height of sin, as to sit in the seat of 
the scorner. Therefore the court told him they would defer this business, and warned him to attend the 
next particular court to give answer hereunto. 


Most of the early colonial courts consisted of the governor and one or 
more assistants elected by the people. The general court consisted of 
representatives from the local courts. The governor or some of the 
subordinate dignitaries conducted the examination of witnesses. If there 
were lawyers in those days, they were but very few. Public sentiment 
was not inclined to tolerate them, owing to the scriptural denunciation, 
‘*Wo unto the lawyers.” The clergy were the great men of the times. 
They increased their influence by assuming an air of gravity and dignity 
that seemed to overawe everyone, especially children, who felt when in 
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their presence that they were in the divine presence. The people gener- 
ally believed in them and revered them. They even believed that clerical 
prayers could control or modify the action of divine Providence. Hence 
the clergy were often asked in dry weather to pray for rain, and in wet 
weather to pray for sunshine. Many of them, it is said, were sufficiently 
weatherwise not to do either unless the ‘‘ signs in the heavens”’ indicated 
a favorable response to their prayers. 

The first union of the colonies took place in 1643, with a view to self- 
protection and defence. It was this inceptive idea of what constituted a 
central government that led to the confederacy of the colonies and the 
subsequent union of all the American states. As the Puritans grew in 
numbers they grew in wisdom. Their towers of strength were the church 
and the school-house. Thus fortified they fought the battle of life with 
triumphant results, One of the colonies hid its charter of civil rights in 
the heart of an oak to preserve it, and did preserve it. Another cast rich, 
freights of tea into the ocean rather than pay to royalty exorbitant exac- 
tions. The stamp act was treated with universal contempt by all the 
colonies. All were agreed in the patriotic sentiment, “millions for liberty, 
nothing for tribute.” It was this state of public feeling that awoke the 
spirit of ‘‘ seventy-six’’—a patriotic flame that purified, as by fire, the 
land of golden promise from the dross of regal domination. 

Though Puritanism has now outgrown most of its primitive peculiari- 
ties, yet many of its traits, like golden threads, are still apparent, not only 
in the texture of New England character but in the finish of Western 
Reserve character. It is this finishing touch that has given to Western 
Reserve life a moral power that wields a positive influence in the affairs of 
both church and state. It is a power, however, that “vaunteth not itself.” 
The birth of the Western Reserve, as a civilized land, occurred July 4, 
1796, the day on which General Moses Cleaveland, with his company of 
surveyors, landed at Conneaut. Her territory is comparatively but a 
: fraction of the great state of Ohio, and is located in the northeastern part 
of the state. It embraces but twelve counties, yet it has a population, at 
this time, of nearly six hundred thousand. 

The truth is, the Western Reserve, in more senses than one, has 
achieved a brilliant career, and still aspires to a brilliant future. She can 
point, like the Roman matron, with a just pride to her jewels—her many 
accomplished men and still more accomplished women. She has furnished 
the state, in the course of her career, with five governors and thirteen 
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supreme judges, and the United States with four senators and one Presi- 
dent, to say nothing of several United States district judges and foreign 
ministers. She loves progress, and has literally begemmed her entire 
domain with school-houses, churches and colleges. She believes in the 
rights of man and in herself, and takes nothing for granted. She is as 
cautious as she is inquisitive, and never accepts novel theories, either in 
science or in morals, without first subjecting them to an uncompromising 
scrutiny, however attractive may be the drapery in which they are pre- 
sented; nor does she hesitate to assail sanctified errors simply because 
they are sanctified. And though she reveres her ancestry, she never 
allows the Puritanic element she has inherited to misguide her judgment 
in matters of faith or in freedom of action. In a word, she has acquired 
a character of her own that is as remarkable for its noble traits as it is for 
its originality—a character that is founded upon the broad principles of a 
dispassionate Christian philosophy. 
Harvey Rice. 
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MAJOR DAVID ZEIGLER. 


Major David Zeigler, who during the greater part of the Indian war was 
in command at Fort Harmar, was born in 1748 at the city of Heidelberg. 
In his youth he was an officer in the army of Frederick the Great, of 
whom he was an enthusiastic admirer. He came to America during the 
revolution for the purpose of entering the Continental army, in which 
he served as a captain in the First Pennsylvania Continental Infantry 
and as an inspector. In a land warrant granted to him in 1792, 
he is spoken of as ‘‘of the state of Pennsylvania.” He served 
during the war in the regiment commanded by Colonel Harmar, 
in which we find him holding the rank of captain when peace was 
proclaimed. General Harmar and he were intimate friends till the end of 
their lives, and friendly letters occasionally passed between Cincinnati and 
‘‘Harmar’s retreat on the banks of the Schuylkill.” Besides land war- 
rants from the general government, Major Zeigler received from the state 
of Pennsylvania, in 1794, a patent for 500 acres of land in the Eleventh 
Donation district, Allegheny county, in ‘‘consideration of services ren- 
dered as a captain in the late army of the United States.”” He wasa 
member of the society of the Cincinnati, an honor which he valued highly. 
In a beautiful miniature in the possession of the writer, painted on ivory 
by Pine, at Philadelphia, in 1799, he wears the Continental uniform and 
the badge of the society fastened by its blue ribbon to his breast. He 
had. no children, but he was careful in his will to leave his ‘‘ gold eagle 
seal and his diploma of the Cincinnati, with all the immunities and privi- 
leges therein belonging,” to his wife’s nephew, Joseph Peirce. 

I have been unable to learn anything of his history during the revolu- 
tion except the fact that he was once taken prisoner by the British. The 
following account of this adventure is given by the American Pioneer: 


General Samuel Findlay, Major Zeigler, late of Cincinnati, the first marshal of Ohio, and Major 
Thomas Martin were captured by the British, and imprisoned in Philadelphia. They made their 
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escape, Martin killing the British officer in pursuit with a club. Reaching a Dutchman's house, Major 
Martin passed Zeigler—who was a Prussian—for a Dutch doctor, who, by making pills of bread 
mixed with a little spittle, cured the landlady, and escaped a bill of charges. 


A niece of Major Zeigler often related this story, but she said that he 
dosed the landlady with hair powder, shaken from the powder puff which 
he carried in a box in his pocket. He was very witty, and fond of a good 
story or of a joke, and many humorous anecdotes about him used to be 
in circulation among his friends. 

A characteristic story is related by Mrs. Israel Ludlow: 


Our brilliant Fourth of July celebration was terminated by a sad accident. The party opposed to 
the governor, glowing with all the heroism of ‘‘seventy-six,” mounted a blunderbuss on the bank of the 
river, and with a few hearts of steel made its shores resound, rivaling in their imagination the ordinance 
of the garrison. Delighted with their success, the load was increased in proportion to their enthu- 
siasm, and when the ‘‘Western Territory” was toasted the gun summoned every power within it, 
carried its thunders through the Kentucky hills, and burst in pieces. Major Zeigler, on taking a view 
of the field, reports as follows: ‘‘Wounded, four men ; killed, one gun.” 


At the close of the revolutionary war Major Zeigler was a captain in Colonel 
Harmar’s regiment, the First United States regulars, organized in 1784. 
Strong’s, Hamtranck’s and Zeigler’s companies of the First regiment were, 
October 6, 1785, stationed at West Point. Major Willys arrived from New 
York November 17, 1785, with orders for the troops to march immediately 
for the western frontier, where they arrived in December. They rested four 
days at Fort Pitt, and then proceeded to Fort McIntosh. April 12 
(1786) an express arrived (at Fort McIntosh) from Fort Pit and informed 
them that a number of Indians had come in there the night before, 
their design unknown. Captain Zeigler set out immediately to ascertain 
their intentions. May 4, Zeigler’s and Strong’s companies embarked for 
Muskingum. May 8,they arrived at Muskingum, where'they encamped 
in the woods a little distance from the fort} (Harmar). 

For the following four or five years these two companies marched from 
one place to another in Ohio, Indiana, Illinois and Kentucky, under com- 
mand of Harmar, not remaining long anywhere, protecting settlers, guard- 
ing surveyors and government agents or army officers who were endeav- 
oring to make treaties with the Indians. 

In addition to the fatigue and danger of these summer marches through 
the wilderness, they often in the winter, during the first years, suffered 
from the lack of sufficient food. One Christmas, Buel records, was very 
melancholy, as they had little to eat and nothing to make merry with. 
Later they cultivated fine gardens and orchards at Fort Harmar, and their 
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regularly employed hunters brought them game and venison from the 
woods; and as they returned to winter headquarters at Marietta, from 
their military expeditions, the soldiers collected boat-loads of provisions 
from the settlers along the rivers. The little army led a stirring life, 
though for some time there was no fighting, and Major Zeigler and his 
company seem to have marched or embarked with every party of soldiers 
that was sent out. 

May 10, 1786, Captain Zeigler’s company embarked for the Miami 
(Cincinnati, Columbia, North Bend, etc.)* In July of this year Zeigler’s 
and Finney’s companies were sent from the Miami to the rapids of the 
Ohio to protect the inhabitants from Indians. 

During the summer of 1787, Harmar made his western expedition for 
the purpose of treating with the Indians and deciding difficulties among 
the settlers about public and private property.. This expedition Buel 
refers to in the following extracts: 


July 8, 1787.—Our regiment embarked (at the Falls of the Ohio, now Louisville, for Post Vincent) at 
, six o'clock A. M., on board of boats, with their horses and cattle. 

July 10.—We arrived at Pigeon's creek, one hundred miles below the falls, at one o'clock P.M. Sent 
off our boats with an escort of one hundred men to transport the baggage up the Wabash river. 

July 27.—An express arrived and informed that the Indians had attacked one of our boats and killed 
one man of Zeigler’s company and a number of the inhabitants. 

October 1.—Zeigler’s and Strong’s companies marched at eleven A. M. for the rapids of the Ohio, 
through the wilderness (from Post Vincent). The tour was more pleasant than in July, 

October 7.—We arrived at the rapids a little before sunset, after a fatiguing march. 

Octobér 29.—The two companies embarked at eleven A. M. for Fort Harmar. 

November 1.—We continue our passage and make about fifteen miles a day up stream. Every night 
we encamp on the shore and embark early in the morning. 

November 21.—We had a fine breeze and reached Muskingum at ter. o'clock A. M. and took posses- 
sion of our old quarters. 


This fleet of boats, full of armed men, must have been a pretty sight as 
it approached the landing at Muskingum. Buel continues: 


March 12, 1788.—Captain Zeigler’s company went on scouts into the woods. 

September 3.—Captain Zeigler arrived with his company from Philadelphia (other writers say from 
Fort Pitt) accompanied by a company of Seneca Indians. We saluted them with our field pieces, which 
they returned with a running fire from their rifles. 


The Indians mentioned were the friendly chief, Cornplanter, and forty 
men of his tribe. It was hoped that he could persuade the hostile Indians 
to make a treaty of peace with the United States. 

In December, 1789, General Harmar left Marietta for Fort Washington 
(Cincinnati) with three hundred men, leaving Captain Zeigler at Fort 
Harmar with twenty soldiers. Those who remained received their pay 

* Journal of Joseph Buel. ; ge 
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the day before Christmas, as is shown by Captain David Zeigler’s receipt, 
dated December 24, for the $859.45 paid himself and his company, which 
is still preserved. In the summer or fall of 1790, Zeigler joined Harmar 
at Fort Washington. 

September, 1790, General Harmar, with a force of 300 federals and 
1,133 volunteers, marched from Fort Washington to the Indian town on 
the Little Miami, then called Old Chillicothe, three miles above Xenia, 
and thence to Loramie’s crossing of the Miami. The army was defeated 
and retreated to Fort Washington. Some writers claim that the object of 
the expedition was accomplished before the defeat by a party of six hun- 
dred men, commanded by Colonel Harden, including fifty regulars under 
command of Captain Zeigler, who burned the deserted Indian villages and 
destroyed corn, fruit trees, provisions and all the property of the savages. 
The remainder of Hart’s and Zeigler’s companies returned —" 
1790, to Fort Harmar, their usual winter headquarters. 

Major Zeigler arrived at Fort Washington June 20, 1791, with soldiers 
from Fort Harmar, to join the army of St. Clair, who succeeded General 
Harmar after the latter’s defeat. General St. Clair invaded the Indian 
country September 17, 1791, with two thousand men. He proceeded 
to the Great Miami and erected Forts Hamilton and Jefferson, and on the 
fourth of November was fought the bloody and unfortunate battle called 
“St. Clair’s defeat.”” The army was driven back with terrible loss of life to 
Fort Jefferson. 

Major Zeigler,*during this fierce and cruel engagement in which half the 
army was killed, exhibited the coolness and courage which were character- 
istic of him. His duty obliging him to remain for some time stationary 
on a spot exposed from every direction to the bullets and tomahawks of 
the Indians, he seated himself on the stump of a tree, took out his pipe, 
filled and tranquilly smoked it, apparently utterly fearless of danger and 
unmoved’ by the harrowing sights around him. 

On the arrival of the routed army at Fort Jefferson, St. Clair called a 
council of the few field officers who had escaped with their lives (Major 
Zeigler being one) and all advised an immediate retreat to Fort Washing- 
ton. It began at ten o’clock that night. For nearly two days they had 
nothing to eat. They reached Fort Washington the eighth of November. 
This was a time of danger and dread to all the inhabitants of the North- 
west Territory. The Indians, sufficiently feared before, were emboldened 
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by St. Clair’s defeat. The men all carried firearms when they appeared at 
public meetings, and a militia man who disobeyed orders and attended 
church at Cincinnati unarmed, was liable to a fine of one dollar. January, 
1791, Washington had sent to congress letters from General Rufus Put- 
nam and the Ohio company, and from Major Zeigler of Fort Harmar, rep- 
resenting the defenceless situation of the settlers at Marietta, Belpre, etc., 
and begging that troops might be stationed among them. Now, at. last, 
November, 1791, Captain Haskell and fifty men of the regular army were 
sent from the east to Fort Harmar, and remained there and at the other 
forts and stockades, a few at each place, during the Indian war. 

December, 1791, St. Clair went to Philadelphia. He left Major Zeig- 
ler at Fort Washington, who continued in command till the arrival of 
General Wilkinson in 1792. 

Major Zeigler was summoned to Philadelphia in January, 1792, as a 
witness for St. Clair before a congressional committee, appointed to inquire 
into the causes of the failure of the last campaign. He testified: “I think 
from my own experience, I never saw such a degree of trouble thrown on 
the shoulders of any other general that I have served with as upon Gen- 
eral St. Clair, from the absence of the quartermaster and the preparations 
that were necessary to be made in his department in order to take the 
field in season. It was well for the quartermaster that he served in a re- 
publican government. One day there was so small a stock of provisions 
on hand that had the army moved on they must have eaten their fingers. 
The axes were too soft, and when used would bend up like a dumpling. 
In consequence of the badness of the axes, he purchased a good one for 
himself at his own expense,” and used it vigorously, no doubt, for he 
says: ‘‘The officers showed a pride in working with the men, in order 
to expedite the work.*” 

About the time Major Zeigler resigned his commission in the army and 
settled at Cincinnati, opening a store, where, according to a bilf that has 
been preserved, he sold ‘‘ muslin, hardware, groceries, &c.”” He was a 
successful merchant, and made what at that day was considered a fortune. 
He owned two shares in the funds of the Ohio company and many acres 
of military bounty land ; but these wild lands were of little value, and his 
income was principally derived from his store and his Cincinnati specula- 
tions. 

The territorial legislature incorporated the town of Cincinnati January 
*The St. Clair Papers. 
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2, 1802, and Major Zeigler was appointed president of the village. He 
was appointed by President Jefferson, in 1804, the first marshal of the Ohio 
district. From 1809 to 1811 he was surveyor of the port of Cincinnati. 
In politics he was a Democratic-Republican. Judge Burnet says in his 
notes: 


Only four individuals in Cincinnati and its vicinity are now remembered who then (1800) advocated 
the election of Mr. Jefferson against Mr. Adams. These were Major David Zeigler, William Henry 
Harrison, William McMillan and John Smith. 


In the spring of 1789 Captain Zeigler, then stationed at Fort Harmar, 
married, at Marietta, Lucy, youngest child of Benjamin and Hannah Cogges- 
hall Sheffield. She was a native of Jamestown, Rhode Island, and 
came to Marietta December 17, 1788, with her mother, then a widow. 
Mrs. Sheffield owned five shares in the funds of the Ohio company. Of 
her party were also her daughters and sons-in-law, Mr. and Mrs. Isaac 
Peirce, Mr. and Mrs. Charles Greene and their children; her brother, 
Daniel Coggeshall, and family, and her nephew, Wanton Casey, though 
all did not arrive the same day. Mrs. Zeigler was attractive in person 
and manner. A letter writer of the last century describes her as very 
handsome. Her letters indicate that she was a woman of elevated charac- 
ter and unusual intelligence. Colonel May was one of her Marietta friends 
and alludes to her, when a bride, in his journal. Mrs. Israel Ludlow 
records her death in her diary in these affectionate words: 


A late paper from Cincinnati mentioned the decease of Mrs. Zeigler. My heart pays a tribute to her 
merit. Faithful, candid and kind I ever found her, and life has lost another charm which gilded its sor- 
rows with a smile of love. Dear and valuable Lucy Zeigler, my heart bids thee a short farewell. 


Mrs. Zeigler was warmly attached to the Presbyterian church and gave 
largely to it and to every other good cause from her settlement in Cincin- 
nati in 1792 till her death in 1820. Judging from tradition and the printed 
testimony of friends, few pioneer women were more highly esteemed and 
influential than she. Mrs. Ludlow writes: ‘‘ Major Zeigler said tome on 
his first visit (April, 1797): ‘Our ladies are not gay, but they are ex- 
tremely affectionate one to the other.’ I believe he spoke the truth. Per- 
fect harmony and good ‘will appear to exist in all their intercourse.” Cer- 
tainly this could have been truly said of Mrs. Zeigler. Among the friends 
of the Zeiglers’ whom Mrs. Ludlow mentioned are the following gentle- 
men and their wives: Judge McMillan, Colonel Wallace, Judge Burnet, 
General Gano, General Findlay, General Harrison, Judge J. C. Symmes, 
General St. Clair, Governor Sargent, George Burnet, Doctor Allison, Doctor 
Selmon, Jessie Hunt, John Smith, M. C. 
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Major Zeigler was as warmhearted and generous as his wife, and their 
marriéd life was very happy. Some of Mrs. Zeigler’s nieces or nephews 
were always with them. The nieces, even to old age, talked with enthu- 
siasm of these charming visits. The uncle and aunt were both fond of 
company, but Major Zeigler was especially gay and social in his tastes and 
habits, and no doubt shared as well as promoted all the amusements of 
these young relatives, who in turn felt for him the warmest gratitude and 
affection. 

Mrs, Zeigler describes one of these visits in a letter dated October 26, 
1806, written to a young lady niece who was her father’s housekeeper and 
obliged that fall to be content to amuse herself at home in Belpre with 
her dairy and spinning wheel, while her sister and cousins were dancing 
and drinking tea with the belles and beaux of Cincinnati. She writes: 


Sophia and Susan have been here more than six weeks. They go home to-morrow. Eliza goes with 
them to stay two or three weeks. When she returns Maria will go out. The girls had a variety of 
amusements—plays, balls and tea parties. I could wish that you could have partaken of them, since I 
know you are fond of them. But it will be over when they get to Dayton, and I think they will want 


Test. 


A curious old ball ticket, addressed to the Eliza of the letter, dated 
Cincinnati, February 17, 1809, and printed, as was then the fashion, on 
the back of a playing card (the queen of hearts) is still in existence. The 
ball. was given ‘‘in commemoration of Washington’s birthday, at the 
Columbian Inn, on Wednesday evening, the twenty-second, at six o’clock. 
William Ruffin, E. H. Stall, J. Baymillar, J. W. Sloan, managers.” 

Visitors to Cincinnati, when it was a small place, were surprised by the 
luxurious manner of living and the generous hospitality of the merchants 
and retired army officers who resided there. Mrs. Ludlow, writing as 
early as 1797, says: ‘‘ The arrival of General Wilkinson has imparted an 
air of gayety to the town, and groups of officers in uniform give a show 
of féte. There has been a succession of dinners and evening parties.” 
Major Zeigler shared the prevailing tastes and loved to entertain both 
friends and strangers. 

A visitor to the town in the early part of this century (Flint, in his 
‘Letters’) speaks of the well-informed people from all parts of the world, 
of the ladies of ‘‘superior information, dignity of deportment and affec- 
tionate kindness of character”” whom he met in Cincinnati. He says that 
‘‘the elegance of the houses, the parade of servants, the display of furni- 
ture and, more than all, the luxury of their overloaded tables, would 
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compare with the better houses in the Atlantic cities.” He gives this 


description of their market: 


In another place the Tunkers, with their long and flowing beards, have brought their teams with their 
fat mutton and fine flour. Fowls, domestic and wild turkeys, venison, those fine birds which are here 
called partridges but which we call quails, all sorts of fruits and vegetables, equally excellent and cheap. 


The abundant good cheer and hearty welcome guests received reminded 
him of accounts of old English hospitality. General Harrison, for instance, 
kept open house to all respectable visitors. 

Mrs. Ludlow, describing Cincinnati in 1797, says that it was then ‘‘a 
village of wooden buildings, with a garrison of soldiers. The society 
consisted of a small number of ladies, united by the most perfect good- 
will and desire for mutual happiness. The gentlemen were social and 
intelligent.” For several of the latter, among whom she mentioned 
Major Zeigler, she felt ‘‘an almost fraternal regard,” a regard which 
others whom the kindly major, at that or at a later day, had welcomed 
with cordial and genial hospitality, shared with her. 

Major Zeigler died at Cincinnati, December, 1811, aged sixty-three years. 


Maxy D. STEELE. 


ELEUTHEROS COOKE. 


Eleutheros Cooke was one of the most prominent citizens of Sandusky 
during the period of the writer’s knowledge of the society of that place, 
from 1835 to the time of Mr. Cooke’s death in 1864. He was conspicu- 
ous for his wealth, intelligence and oratorical power. He was born in 
Granville, Washington county, New York, December 25, 1787; removed 
to Madison, Indiana, in 1817, where he remained two years; came to Ohio 
in 1819, locating at a small village or hamlet known as Bloomingville, 
about seven miles south of Sandusky. His anticipations of the future 
greatness of Bloomingville he soon found were not likely to be realized, 
and for this reason he removed, in 1820, to Sandusky, where he became 
permanently settled. This place was then known as Portland, but after- 
wards as ‘‘Sandusky City,” to distinguish it from the numerous other 
- Sanduskys, as ‘‘Lower Sandusky” (now Fremont), “Upper Sandusky” 
and “ Little Sandusky,” all on the waters of Sandusky bay and river. 

Mr, Cooke was a gentleman of fine natural talents, of good address, and 
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his educational advantages had evidently been of a liberal character. In 
addition to these qualifications he had acquired a thorough knowledge of 
the law, and entered upon the practice of the legal profession at once in 
his new location. For this he was well equipped by his learning, natural 
ability, a good command of language and a fervid imagination. His 
shrewdness and ready tact as a lawyer were aptly illustrated in his man- 
agement of a certain collection suit, in which he was employed by the 
plaintiff. It was before Huron county was divided, and while Sandusky 
was within its jurisdiction. The defendant in the case was an officer of 
one of the steamboats which in those days made trips between Buffalo and 
Detroit, touching at all the ‘‘way ports,’’ sometimes spending several 
hours in receiving and discharging freight, but this boat seldom stopped 
at Sandusky. The debtor’s vessel having, on this occasion, landed 
at Sandusky, his creditor sued out a capzas, on which the debtor was ar- 
rested and taken before the magistrate,and the debt claimed being beyond 
the jurisdiction of that court, defendant moved to quash the writ. Mr. 
Cooke, being well aware of this defect, had posted a messenger, duly 
armed with the necessary legal documents, to the county-seat at Norwalk, 
there to obtain from the clerk’s office of the common pleas court a writ of 
arrest that would enable him to bring the defendant to time, and informed 
the justice that he desired to argue the question of his jurisdiction.’ When 
his time came, after glancing at the question at issue, he branched off into 
a minute and comprehensive history of law in general, from the earliest 
times to the present, only pausing to inquire of his client ‘‘if the mes- 
senger had returned?” It being in the spring season, the roads were deep 
with mud, and the sixteen miles of travel was not to be performed very 
speedily. On being informed in the negative, Mr. Cooke resumed, speak- 
ing upon a great number of topics, and, having exhausted them all, he 
announced his purpose to illustrate the legal question before the court by 
a review of the history of the human race. He had not come to the 
Christian era before the messenger announced his arrival, duly armed with 
the needed ‘‘papers,” when Mr. Cooke observed to the court that, as the 
question of his jurisdiction was contested, the motion to quash might as 
well be allowed. Thearrest upon the new writ being made, defendant paid 
the debt and he and his steamboat went on their way. Thus Mr. Cooke 
accomplished his purpose by speaking continuously about sixteen hours 
against time. 

But he was not always so successful in securing a patient hearing in his 
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oratorical efforts. While speaking against time in the court of common 
pleas of Huron county on one occasion, he was giving full sway to his 
vivid imagination by heavenward flights, when Judge Higgins, who was 
presiding, checked him: “Stop! stop! Mr. Cooke,’ said the judge, 
‘*you have already gone so high as to be out of the jurisdiction of this 
court.” 

In political sentiment Mr. Cooke was a Whig, and as such was elected 
a member of congress, representing a district territorially large, including 
(I think) Cuyahoga county. While in congress Sam Houston, then also 
a member, took umbrage at some portion of the remarks made on the 
floor by Mr. Stanberry of Ohio, and assaulted him on the street. Mr. 
Cooke laid the matter before the house as a question of privilege, winding 
up his remarks by invoking the protection of that body for his friend and 
himself, and asserting that failing to receive it he should ‘‘flee to the 
bosom of his constituents for that protection denied him by the legislature 
of the nation.””’ The expression was unfortunate, as his political enemies 
caught it up and so rung the changes upon it, that, ‘‘in the bosom of his 
constituents,” remained a ‘‘big word” for some years. But Mr. Cooke’s 
championship of his friend was also the championship of free speech, and 
redounded to his honor. Mr. Cooke was afterward a candidate for elec- 
tion to congress, but he was defeated by a technicality, notwithstanding 
he had received a majority of the votes. 

On retiring from political life, Mr. Cooke became interested in specula- 
tions in real estate at Sandusky, in the belief, which many other of its 
citizens shared, that the future great city of the lake shore in Ohio must 
have its location there. His ventures in this line of business proved the 
source of a happy competence, which he maintained to the end of his 
life. In the course of his dealings he once sold a building lot deficient in 
depth (from front to rear). The purchaser complained of this and de- 
manded a revocation of the bargain. “Not deep enough?” replied Cooke, 
‘Why, my dear sir, you have a clear title from the centre of the earth to 
the highest heavens!” The complainant retired, but rather confused 
than satisfied. + 


+ Such is the traditional’ form of this anecdote. Another version is as follows: ‘‘A Dutchman—his 
wife and boys and girls and, perhaps several brothers-in-law and uncle, were at Mr. Cooke's office 
bargaining for a lot in the Dublin Division adjoining Sandusky, They were trying to beat down the 
prices, and, failing in that, one of them said: ‘ Meester Cooke, zat lot is too small for zo much morey !” 
‘Too leetle! too leetle!* said Mr. Cooke ; ‘You don’t seem to understand the matter. Let me explain.’ 
Which he did by saying ‘ that what he was about to sell them did not consist of a mere.surface af 100 
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Notwithstanding his peculiarities, Mr. Cooke was highly esteemed for 
his intelligence and rectitude of character and kindness of disposition. He 
reared an interesting family of children, consisting of three sons and one 
daughter. The latter became the wife of Wm. G. Morehead, a brother 
of the late Hon. J. K. Morehead, who represented the Pittsburgh district 
in congress for one or more terms. Mrs. Morehead died in 1868. Mr. 
Cooke’s eldest son, Pitt, succeeded his father in the profession of the law. 
He died several years since. 

His next son, Jay, is too well known as the great financier to need ex- 
tended remark. At the age of about eighteen years he was placed in the 
banking house of E. W. Clark & Co., of Philadelphia, as a subordinate 
clerk. By his superior talents and integrity he rose with his years in the 
estimation of his employers, until he became, at the age of twenty-one, 
an influential member of that important and influential house. His sub- 
sequent career as agent of the Government in placing the first war loan, 
in 1862, his management of the Northern Pacific Railroad and his bank- 
ruptcy, growing out of that enterprise, are matters of history, needing 
no repetition in this sketch. He still survives. 

The youngest son of Mr. Cooke, Henry D., was a gentleman of fine 
literary attainments and a liberal education, whose career was somewhat 
checkered. At an early age he had drifted into California, shortly after 
the gold discovery, where he became quite wealthy. By suretyship for a 
reckless speculator he became involved and eventually lost his whole estate 
in that part of the country,and came home to Sandusky comparatively poor. 
He afterwards became one of the owners of the Sandusky Dazly Register, 
under the firm name of Bill, Cooke & Co., and of the Columbus State 
Journal, On the opening of the war of the Rebellion he removed to Wash- 
ington, where he again became wealthy and influential, and was appointed 
governor of the district. The banking enterprises in which he embarked 
proved unfortunate, resulting in his failure in business, which he did not 
long survive. 

Hon. Eleutheros Cooke, the subject of this sketch, departed this life 
December 27, 1864, regretted by the people of Sandusky and vicinity, 





feet wide by 200 feet deep, but a piece of land 4,000 feet deep ; that it went through to half the distance 
to China and no one could dig an inch under it, and it was impossible to tell the mines of coal or gold 
and silver that might lie in its depths; and as to above, nc one had the right to encroach an inch 
upon its borders clear up to the highest stars, and all this he proposed to sell for the paltry sum 04 
$200,.00.'—‘Stop! stop !' said the Dutchman, ‘I takes de lot, I takes de lot.’” 
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among whom he had led an honorable life and lived to a period somewhat 
beyond that usually allotted to the human race, having just attained the 


seventy-seventh year of his age. 
Ear BILL. 


Cleveland, 1885. 


BENJAMIN R. BEAVIS. 


Benjamin R. Beavis was born in London, England, on March 12, 1826. 
When an infant his parents emigrated to America, and first settled in 
Brooklyn, Long Island. In 1834 his parents removed to Ohio and settled 
in the then township of Brooklyn, Cuyahoga county. He received a com- 
mon school education, and after arriving at the age of majority, commenced 
the study of the law. He was admitted to the bar in July, 1851, and 
commenced the practice of law at Cleveland early in 1852, continuing in 
the practice until his death, which occurred on March 4, 1884, a period of 
over thirty-two years of professional life. He was elected as treasurer of 
Brooklyn township and afterward as justice of the peace and member 
of the board of education of Brooklyn. 

In 1867 that portion of Brooklyn township where he resided was annexed 
to the city of Cleveland and he was elected one of the first councilmen of 
his ward in the spring of 1868. As a member of the council he took 
great interest in the growth and prosperity of the city and was made pres- 
ident pro tem of its council. In 1870 he was reélected to the council, 
and in 1871 he was, by the partiality of his friends and without special 
effort on his part, nominated and elected to represent his county as one 
of its senators in the senate of the sixtieth general assembly of Ohio. 
The iron bridge spanning Walworth run and the great viaduct were built 
during his trustee-and senatorship, and he was greatly instrumental in their 
agitation and construction. In honor of his services he was appointed and 
acted as president of the day on the celebration of the completion of the 
viaduct on December 27, 1878. As a member of the last city decennial board 
of equalization and board of revision in 1881 and 1882, he served as its 
president, and thereafter practiced his profession until his death on March 
4, 1884, after a short illness, his wife, a son and daughter and a brother 
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surviving him. His progress through life has been the result of a continu- 
ous struggle with adverse circumstances, and he was what is usually 
termed a self-made man. Earnest and sincere in his advocacy of whatever 
he attempted, a good husband and father, industrious in his habits, con- 
siderate in his actions, a good, safe lawyer, and faithful to the interests of 
his clients and to the public, he won the confidence and respect of his 
neighbors, friends, constituents and all with whom he came in contact. 
He was a Republican from the organization of that party, and although 
zealous as a partisan, he was tolerant and courteous to those who differed 
from him politically. He was laid to rest at Riverside cemetery on March 
6, 1884, amid a large concourse of friends and neighbors, giving evidence 
of the great love and esteem in which he was held by the community. 
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To the Editor of THE MAGAZINE OF WESTERN 
History : 


DEAR Sir :—I have been greatly interested in the 
Honorable Daniel Sherman's article, ‘‘ The Six Na- 
tions,” but I observe two inaccuracies. The first 
occurs in a note on page 493, in Harrison Halftown’s 
estimate of Governor Blacksnake’s age, who “says 
that he (Blacksnake) was born in 1742, and that his 
opinion is formed from data of certain well-known 
events which Blacksnake had often stated to him, 
and among others that he was thirteen years old at 
the time of the capture of Fort Duquesne in 1755, 
and was, therefore, of the age of 117 years at his 
death." The mistake here is that Fort Duquesne 
was not captured in 1755 but in 1758 ; consequently 
Blacksnake was not born in 1742, but in 1745, and 
at his death, in 1859, he was only 114 instead of 117 
years of age. 

On page 507 Mr. Sherman says: ‘The line of 
clanship descended from the mother and not from 
the father, the children taking the name of the 
mother ; hence Cornplanter's children took the name 
of O’Bail, being that of themother.” It is true that 
the clanship descends through the mother, but a 
mistake to suppose the name O’Bail was derived 
from her. The name O'Bail is a mere corruption of 
Abeel, the surname of Cornplanter’s father. I be- 
lieve Mary Jemison is responsible for the change, 
and on the monument erected to Cornplanter by the 
state of Pennsylvania the name with the Geelic pre- 
fix is inscribed. 

The ancestor of Johannes Abeel, the father of 
Cornplanter, was Johannes Abeel, who was a man 
of prominence, living in Albany, New York. The 
records show him to have been mayor in 1694 and 
1709, alderman in 1692 and 1701, recorder and also 
judge of common pleas in 1702, a master in chan- 
cery in 1705, and one of the commissioners of Indian 
affairs of the state of New York from 1706 to 1710. 
He was of Holland ancestry and a prominent and 
influential merchant. Under his direction young 
Johannes was sent among the Indians in the western 
part of the state, The large number of batteaux 
laden with peltries, reported under his charge, re- 
turning from the Seneca country, showed the im- 


portance of his traffic. It was during one of his 
visits that he took, after the Indian fashion, the 
daughter of a Seneca chief as a wife, and Gu-an- 
twa-ka, or Cornplanter, otherwise John Abeel, was 
his first child. After Abeel abandoned the Indian 
trade he left Albany and built a residence at Fort 
Plain, Montgomery county, New York, and married 
Maria Ixnautz. 

Cornplanter was a warrior at Braddock’s defeat 
and a chief before the revolution. He died the 
eighteenth of February, 1836, at an advanced age. 
A writer in ‘The Olden Time’ pays the following 
tribute to his memory : 

‘‘A warrior, an orator, a statesman and a Christian, 
he clearly was, and he only does not stand out more 
clearly on the page of history from the narrow field 
on which he acted. He was what mankind have in 
all ages honored men for being. During his whole 
life he contended for objects that he considered 
sacred, and if he erred, it was more from education 
than his heart. His fidelity to his tribe, and his 
truth to us have never been doubted, and he came 
out of the many trials to which he was exposed 
without a stain upon his name. For all these things 
I honor him, and deeply regret I cannot do justice 
to his memory.” 


Allegheny, Pa., April 16. 


IsAAC CRAIG. 


To the Editor of the MAGAZINE OF WESTERN 

HISTORY : 

Sir: In the communication of James Freeman 
Clarke, in your sixth number, there is an error which 
I think ought to be corrected in some form in your 
Magazine. Mr. Clarke assumes that Judge John 
Cleves Symmes, whom he calls the ‘‘ founder of Cin- 
cinnati,” and Captain John Cleves Symmes, author 
of the theory of “‘concentri spheres," were one and 
the same person. They werenot. Captain Symmes 
was the nephew of Judge Symmes. 

Judge Symmes, about 1788, became the purchaser 
from congress of the region lying between the Great 
Miami and the Little Miami rivers, fronting on the 
Ohio river. His contract with the government was 
for a million acres, and he paid and got patents for 
about six hundred thousand acres, Judge Symmes 
cannot be called ‘‘ the founder of Cincinnati.” He 
came to his purchase in the winter of 1778-9 and be- 














gan a settlement at North Bend, some twelve or 
fourteen miles below where Cincinnati was to be. 
He proceeded to lay out, at North Bend, the streets 
and squares of a great city, which he expected to be 
the city of the west. In the meantime he had sold 
to other parties the site of Cincinnati, then an un- 
broken forest. These parties laid out their town also, 
and became competitors of Symmes in attracting 
settlers. North Bend was a failure. Cincinnati was 
asuccess. The Cincinnati section was undoubtedly 
the best site for a town on the entire river front of 
Symmes’ purchase ; but the selection of this point, 
by an officer of the army, for a fort (Fort Washing- 
ton), the building of which proceeded at once, was 
decisive of the success of Cincinnati. 

Captain John Cleves Symmes, nephew of the 
judge, belonged tothe regulararmy. He was rather 
aneccentric person, and once fought a duel, receiving 
a serious wound. He was a speculator, too, not, 
however, in western lands, but in the country around 
the North Pole. He resigned his commission and 
devoted himself to the promulgation of his theory of 
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‘*concentric spheres.” Of course it hardly need be 
said that this was the origin of the phrase ‘‘Symmes’ 
Hole.” Captain Symmes settled at Newport, Ken- 
tucky, in 1819, and in 1824 went onto a farm in But- 
ler county, Ohio, where he died. 
S. E. WRIGHT. 
Cincinnati, April, 1885. 





To the Editer of the MAGAZINE OF WESTERN His- 

TORY: 

DEAR Sir:—Information is, desired concerning 
‘* Charles Marseilies, Esq., at New York,” to whom 
Cospipina (Rev. Jacob Duche of Philadelphia, the 
first chaplain of the Continental congress) addrersed 
several letters printed in book form in 1774. The 
letters were dated 1771 and 1772. Any information 
which can be furnished concerning the occupation, 
ancestry and character of said Charles Marseilles 
will oblige 

CHARLES MARSEILLES. 

Exter, New Hampshire, April 18, 1885. 
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‘THE HisToRY OF DETROIT AND MICHIGAN ; OR 
THE METROPOLIS ILLUSTRATED.’ A chronolog- 
ical cyclopzedia of the past and present, including 
a full record of territorial days in Michigan, and 
the annals of Wayne county. By Silas Farmer. 
8vo., 1024pp. Detroit: Silas Farmer & Co. 1884. 
No other local historical work we have ever seen 

equals Mr. Farmer's ‘ History of Detroit’ in com- 

prehensiveness of scope, thoroughness of treatment 
and conscientious regard for accuracy. Undertaking 
the work as long ago as 1874, with the view of hav- 

ing it ready for issue in the centennial year of 1876, 

he soon found the time entirely inadequate for the 

completion of the history with any degree of satis- 
faction. His ambition was to produce a work of 
permanent value. He had to deal with a city 
nearly two hundred years old. To write the history 
properly and right he soon saw that years of patient, 
indefatigable industry would be required. He there- 
fore abandoned the plan of its appearance in the 
year of the national centenary, and gave himself up 
to the production of such a history of his native 


city as would be a standard work for all time to 
come. For ten years Mr. Farmer toiled on with 
earnest, patient industry, with a love and enthusiasm 
for his work, and now has the satisfaction of know- 
ing that the result of all this fidelity to his under- 
taking has brought him a reward which is of priceless 
value—the approval of a good conscience, the grati- 
tude of his fellow-townsmen, and the thanks of stu- 
dents of history the country over. We cannot in 
this hasty review stop to even summarize the many 
valuable features of the history, but the student will 
find it an almost indispensable book of reference, as 
the various branches of history—the system of land 
grants, the public domain, deeds and letters, the 
early history of Michigan under the territorial gov- 
ernment, early Indian wars, Pontiac’s conspiracy, 
Detroit during the Revolution, French and Spanish 
Intrigues, The War of 1812, etc., etc., are classified 
and treated with more or less detail. A chronolog- 
ical order has been followed. The work is hand- 
somely printed and substantially bound. 
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